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“TWO HUNDRED YEARS 


OF VVEAVING HERITAGE LED US 
TO OuR AVL LOOM.” 


Syluia and Lucille Ortiz, Albuquerque, New Mextco. 


For centuries, the Hispanic people of | 
northern New Mexico have been raising 
sheep and weaving wool. These craftspeo- 
ple have handed down their skills for gen- 
erations in an unbroken link — building 
rough-hewn looms, designing colorful fab- 
rics, and weaving them off. 

Sisters Sylvia and Lucille Ortiz are the 
seventh generation in a family tree that in- 
cludes the Ortegas of Chimayo — one of the 
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Three generations of New Mexico weavers gather to 
discuss technique: (from |-r) Lucille Ortiz, 


Grandmother Elvira Romero (holding a blanket she 
a wove), Sylvia Ortiz, Mother Mary Ortiz. 
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The AVL 60" Production Dobby Loom 


most celebrated weaving families in the 
Southwest. After studying a variety of art 


forms for six years on the East Coast, they | & 


decided to return to New Mexico in 1981 
and start their own weaving business. 

“We want to maintain our family’s tradi- 
tional approach to weaving, yet we strive to 
create a very up-to-date look and feel. This 
combination of old and new is what makes 
our line, Ortiz Handwoven Originals, the 
success it is today.” 





“Imagine, it took Grandmother all day to 
weave a yard, but to compete in the modern 
world, our looms have to produce three to 
five yards an hour. After extensive product 
research, we invested in an AVL Produc- 
tion Loom.” 

“Only AVL delivers the quality to comple- 
ment our family tradition.” 








AVL LOOMS 


_ = 601 Orange St. Dept. 21 
—— pee Chico, California 95926 
(916) 893-4915 


Send $2 for complete catalog 


AVL. Now the possibilities are endless. 
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Letters 

Questions: Silverfish; picking up and knitting; making tassels; flameproofing 
Tips: Bias tubes; indigo dyeing; rods for wall hangings; weaving bobbins 
Notes: Spinners’ retreat; Jacquard; fibers; royal needlework; Peter Collingwood 
Clips: Foreseeing the colors; basketry periodicals; removing stains; about twill 
Calendar 

Books: Making sewing patterns; quilts and quilting 

Supplies: Trimmings—ribbons, threads, lace, buttons, snaps, buckles, linings 


Heirlooms: Great-grandmother’s linens by Joanne Mattera 


Color Forecasting — by Linda Dyett 
Or why I suddenly crave emerald green 


Jeans: The Inside Story by Deborah Lerme Goodman 
How 560 people make 13,500 pairs a day 


Two Styles of Buttonholes by Maggie Righetti 


Stretching Fabric in Small Spaces _ by Julie Levy 
Five methods for dyers and surface designers 


From White-on-White to Color by Meg Currie 
Elizabeth Gurrier in transition 


Rag Rugs. by Johanna Erickson 
Not always made from rags 


Needles, Loopers, and Knives by Robbie Fanning 
A consumer’s guide to overlock machines 


Draping a Blouse by Ellen Sperry 
A cowl-neck shirt from tissue to muslin to pattern 


Stitches for Silk-and-Metal Embroidery by Lynn Payette 
Unusual threads, used alone or together, to create a special effect 


Combining Weave Structures by Rhoda London 
A multiple threading system for an 8-harness loom 


Log Cabins by Judith Ann Larzelere 
A traditional quilt pattern with a 20th-century look 


Basket Willow by Carol Hart 
Cultivating and gathering the withy 


Knitting with Colors by Kaffe Fassett 
A painter’s fresh approach to yarns and patterns 


Possessed by Color by Irene Preston Miller 


Nek Chand’s Fantasy Garden 


Postmaster: Send address changes to Threads Magazine, The Taunton Press, 63 South Main St., P.O. Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 


Three cheers for the person who 
suggested that you not go “craft-y” 
(Letters, No. 1). You have a golden 
opportunity to present information on 
designers and why they do what they 
do, how some of the unusual fabrics are 
made, and the evolution of clothing 
styles. There’s a wealth of hitherto 
untouched topics you can bring to your 
readers. I shall watch with anticipation.... 
—Connie Shaw, Claremount, CA 


...What makes one form of expression 

an art, while another is disdained and 
ridiculed? What is “craft-y”? I Knit, I do 
embroidery, I sew, I quilt; yet I felt looked 
down upon when I read that letter in a 
magazine that had information about each 
of those arts. 

My work is not self-supporting, but it 
puts groceries on the table and shoes on 
my son’s feet. I don’t hold one-woman 
shows, but I do reasonably well when I 
exhibit at crafts shows. I will probably 
never hold an opening day wine-and-cheese 
party, but those who have bought from 
me in the past are clamoring for a chance 
to choose from this year’s collection. 

I am an artist as surely as if I were 
working with brushes and oils or a loom 
and all-natural fibers.... I probably am a 
“craft-y” person, but I sell quality 
products that people eagerly buy. I 
would love the luxury of designing quilts 
and wall hangings, spending hours and 
weeks to complete each one, a real piece 
of art in each product, but now I have to 
be satisfied with my little works of art. 
Maybe I’m “craft-y,” but I’m not a snob. 

—Margaret Podmore Emery, 

Nazareth, PA 


...I| disagree with Sheryl Karas’ letter 
(Threads, No. 2) in which she remarks that 
the magazine needs more heart. By now 
I've read enough magazine articles about 
the struggles of being an artist in this 
medium. I feel that aspect is well covered 
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“Has moved to: 


3054 North First Ave-T 


Tucson, Arizona 85719 
(602) 323-9787 
Spinning Wheels & Looms 
Dyes e Yarns eFibers eBooks «Instruction 
eBrochures & Class Schedules SASE® 


in other publications. I need facts and 
good close-ups of technical details. Even 
in a very technical article written by a 
dedicated artist or craftsperson the heart 
just seems to come through anyway. If 
we didn’t have any heart, we wouldn’t still 
be working.... 

—Julia Watson, Barnard, VT 


Enclosed is a plastic “KopykKake” 
squeeze-bag you might forward to Wendy 
Northup for the application of gutta 
(“Resisting Dyes,” No. 1). The plastic is 
more durable than paper. In the cake 
business, it keeps piping gel from drying 
out. It’s not expensive (ask your baker) 
and won't split out for a long time.... 
—Ann Munson, Kingsbury, CA 


...Re the note on page 14 of your first 
issue, entitled “New Trade Shows.” As a 
show promoter I feel that your 
comments were of personal offense to my 
company and to others that adhere to 
solid business practices. 

Our firm, Convention Designs Inc., 
will be running consumer shows called 
“National Needlecraft” in Columbus, OH 
(April 25-27), and Chicago, IL (Oct. 24-26), 
in 1986. Our company enjoys only the 
best reputation not only with its 
exhibitors but also with the attendees 
of all the shows we produce.... In the 
future, if there are certain companies 
you feel need to be exposed due to poor 
business practices and bad experiences, 
please do so on an individual basis. Do not 
group all show promoters together. 

—Peter and Ellen Engel, Plymouth, NH 


Iam primarily a quilter and quilt 
designer. I subscribe to all the quilt 
publications. I hope you will, in your 

new magazine, represent the handcrafter’s 
desire and need for the manufacture of 
high quality materials for use in our work. 
This is a primary concern to us as we 
watch the thread count and dye quality go 








downhill. We must have fine materials 
to make worthwhile our work and time in 
our crafts.... 

—Joan Rudman, Pacific Palisades, CA 


...1 will look forward to sceing a few 
articles on construction of men’s clothing. 
I have made pants, a shirt, a vest, two 
jackets, and two filled vests. Some of my 
work is from scratch and some from 
Altra kits; I find both equally satisfying. 
Could you refer me to any information 
or plans or a book on constructing a men’s 
raincoat (like a London Fog style)? 

—Tony Irving, Olympia, WA 


Thank you for at least mentioning 
crochet in your “Dazzling with Sequins” 
article (No. 1). Crochet seems hardly 
ever addressed, at least not in proportion 
to all it has to offer. It’s forever the 
underdog to knitting. I have been 
crocheting for 15 years and have not 
tired of it yet. Its potential is 
overwhelming as an art form. I am 
interested in networking with other 
crocheters, especially those interested 
in crochet as art or wearable art.... 

—Gwen Blakley Kinsler, 

Rolling Meadows, IL 


One subject magazines seem to ignore is 
studio or storage space to work in. Not just 
a table in a spare bedroom, but really 
good use of space, light, storage, etc.... 
—Mary Lou Lembcke, Bloomington, IN 


...would also be interested in reading 
behind-the-scenes articles on pattern 
making and designing of quality 
clothing and also what goes into the 
design and making of clothing worn by 
people in the arts, entertainment, sports 
(suits and outfits for singers in opera, 
Country and Western, popular music, 
ballet dancers, skaters in ice shows, 
race drivers). 

—Patricia Forbes, W. Salem, OH 


SILK CORDS 


Thirtycolors, alllengths and sizes. 
Each hand crafted to your specifications. Great for jewelry. 


SILK FROGS 


Hand knotted Chinese frogs used for clothing closures. 
A must for quality garments. 


SILK TASSELS 


Available on cords or order just tassel. 
Thirty colors, different styles, sized to your needs. 
Send $3.50 for color samples and information to: 
s THE CORD COMPANY 
® 5611 Virginia, Kansas City, Mo. 64110 
(816) 333-6851 
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142 SILK 


Under 
$60.00 *Disc. Bolt 


(Priced by the yard in dollars) Price _ Price _ Price 











Silk Satin Crepe 36’’ $5.00 $4.25 $3.85 
Crepe Backed Silk Satin 9.05 7.70 7.10 
**Charmeuse’’ 45’’ 
Crepe Satin Speckled 7.45 6.33 5.95 
Crepe de Chine 14mm 36”’ 6.25 5.31 4.60 
Crepe de Chine 14mm 45”’ 6.96 5.90 5.60 
Fuji Broadcloth 10 Ib. 6.35 540 4.80 
V. heavy Raw Silk 48”’ 9.35 7.95 7.10 
Spun Silk Taffeta 45”’ 6.00 5.10 4.60 
Tussah Silk 3A 42’’ 4.45 3.78 3.10 
Tussah (hand woven) 3B 33’’ 4.70 4.00 3.59 
Tussah 3C 42”? (sl. rib) 3.95 3.35 2.95 
Tussah 3D 48”’ (v. heavy) 8.20 6.97 6.50 
Popular Silk Noil 36’’ 4.70 4.00 3.60 
Silk Habatai (6mm) 45”’ 341 2.90 2.50 
Silk Habotai (8mm) 45”’ 4.25 361 3.00 
Silk Habotai (8.5) 36’ July 341 2.90 2.50 
Silk Habotai (10mm) 45”’ 4.95 4.20 35 
Silk Habotai (12mm) 45”’ 5.47 4.65 4.20 
Noil Sl. Twill one side 36’’ 5.88 5.00 4.60 
Silk Satin 45”’ 6.94 5.90 5.40 
Silk Chiffon 45”’ 4.56 3.90 3.40 
Silk Shauntung 54’’ 8.35 7.10 6.65 
Mousdoup 36”’ 6.56 S37 5.40 
Fabric swatches .50 each. *Any order over $60.00 -  . ae 
Silk Scarves * . . . 
All finished edges are hand-rolled. ane ate Wa [nspiratic ne for ‘th In ¢ atalog ‘atalvc 
asl since a nspiration. Its yours for the n our catalog — your Catalyst. 
Crepe de Chine, 10 mm asking. The 1985 catalog from Inspiration, free for the asking. 
This is a truly unique crepe, not seen anywhere else. ) ¥ ) 
Ba oa at ae Rea ee Interweave Press offers specially- i Proudly brought to you by 
9") x 54” w/ 3/8” fringe ends only 3.82 3.25 chosen books for the weaver, the — Interweave Press — inspiration 
x . “ : F. —_ f : 3 i 
' 12”’ x 60” with fringe as above 5.47 4.65 spinner, the knitter, Yes, please send me the Free and information — 
abotai, § mm ; # : : 
9” x 54” 2.70 2.30 the tailor, 1985 Interweave Press Catalog MBBS wo Tote 
12” x 60” 3.76 3.20 B ; ri Soe 
; 7 “able - Swiss. Indian Any oraer over, $60.00 Mi Sourcebooks, MB Write today to: 
A ] = ISS, lan, eri ttons . c " wae a 
Indian Silks. : s, ee a er tools, teachers. Interweave Press 
PRINCE FIX DYES for silk and wool - require no . “et \t | one NI Five eT as ee 
steam Gee: Printed color chart $1/Fabric color Books Lo HA WAs , 306 N. W ash Ingto I 
chart $5. a“ " * a | a 7" WM=or 
: ° as and imagination. Loveland, CO 80537 
Rupert, Gibbon & Spider ideas and imagination. | | 


718 College St. Dept. 4C, Healdsburg, CA 95448 
707 433-9577 
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Silverfish and firebrats 
I recently read that silverfish and 
firebrats can harm cellulose fibers. What 
does a firebrat look like? What can one 
do to prevent such an attack? And how 
common are these attacks? As common 
as moth attacks in wool, for example? 
—Deborah Lerme Goodman, 
Cambridge, MA 
The Textile Conservation Center of the 
Museum of American Textile History, 
North Andover, MA, provides the 
following reply: The silverfish (Lepisma 
saccharina) and firebrat (Thermobia 
domestica) are common household pests 
that eat cellulosic materials. They 
consume paper (including cellophane), 
fabrics (cotton, linen, rayon, and 
acetate), and the starch-based sizings and 
finishes used to process paper and 
textiles. The silvery-gray, carrot-shaped 
insects grow to about 14 in. at maturity 
and inhabit dark cracks and crevices. They 
do not fly. 
The silverfish prefers moist, 
temperate areas and flourishes at 72°F to 


How to pick up and knit i 4 
When it says, “Pick up and knit...” (as 

in doing neck or armhole ribbing on a 
garment), how do I do them 

simultaneously? Or do I? 

—Andrea Ondak, New Fairfield, CT 
Charlotte Biro answers: Picking up and 
knitting the stitches for a neck or an 
armhole ribbing is an all-in-one process. 
Working from the right side of the 
garment, unless directed otherwise, 
insert the right-hand needle into a stitch 
at the right corner edge of the piece. 

Using the needle’s point, pick up the yarn 
for the ribbing from behind the piece 

just as if you were knitting the stitch, and 
pull it through the stitch to the front. 
Thus, one rib stitch has been picked up 
and knitted onto the needle. Continue 

to pick up and knit the ribbing stitches 
across the edge of the piece, working 
from right to left. When yourre finished, 
you've knitted the first row of ribbing. 
Turn the work and continue in your 
ribbing stitch. If you’re a left-handed 
knitter, work in the same way, but use the 















80°F (22°C to 27°C). It may live as long left-hand needle for picking up stitches as shown in drawing 1. Wrap over the 
as three years. The firebrat is found in and work them from left to right. two strands that form the loop as many 
warmer, drier conditions, living up to If you are working witha fine yarn, times as you want. Insert the working 
2'2 years at temperatures from 90°F to you might find it easier to pick up the | end (B) through the loop (drawing 2.) Pull 
98°F (32°C to 37°C). stitches with an appropriate size _ up on A to secure the loop and the 
} crochet hook. Then slip the loop onto the working end inside the neck. Cut off ends. 
right-hand needle. Remember to work If your wrapping thread is rough, 
Se . wt from right to left. weak, or won't pull through easily, lay a 
bs nt si as separate piece of strong, slick yarn ina 
\ : SCR B(ikhs SE Making tassels loop, as in drawing 3. It won’t show, so 
™, : ff Sty a, I cannot find out how to make tassels appearance is not important. Wrap over 
3 * like those that hang at the bottoms it as above. Then insert the working end 
+. ee } of embroidered bellpulls. Can you of the wrapping thread (B) through the 
(Medes publish directions or suggest a source loop. Pull the loop up through the 
| ¢ et LANA of information? wrapped yarn, securing the end under 
aA gy ™ » —Barbara R. Sands, Tewksbury, MA the wrapping. Remove the separate loop 
‘ Nancy Welch replies: If you have any piece, and clip the wrapping yarn end. 
; yarn left over from the pull, you can use 
Good housekeeping is the key to it, either mixing the colors or using one Follow-up on flameproofing 
avoiding an insect attack, and prevention solid color to match or contrast with the In response to Susan Morin’s question 
is usually simpler than extermination. pull. Or experiment with different about flameproofing cotton (No. 2), 
The most effective way to prevent an textures in one color range—dull with Susan Rawlings, Lewisburg, WV, 
infestation is to maintain an shiny, thick with thin. The tassel can be replies: To render fabrics flame-retardant 
inhospitable environment: Prevent high fat and short or long and slinky. Or you for about 20 launderings, combine 9 oz. 
humidity and high temperatures in can use several tassels in place of one. of borax, 4 oz. of boric acid solution, and 


areas where cellulosics are stored. 
Additional steps include sealing the 


Add beads, ribbon, trims, or stitchery to 
the collar or head of your tassel. 


1 gal. of warm water, and soak clean 
clothes or fabric yardage in this solution 


cracks that might harbor insects and First wind yarn around a firm form, until it impregnates them completely. 
removing or sealing extraneous food such as cardboard, wood, a book, or your Then dry as usual. 
sources. Infested objects should be fingers. Use a form ¥% in. to 1 in. longer 
separated from those that are clean. than the desired finished length. The About the answer people: Charlotte Biro 
Fumigation is also an option, but the more times you wind, the fuller and is a knit designer in Shelton, CT. Nancy 
choice of fumigant depends upon where fatter the tassel will be. Then tie the Welch is the author of Tassels (self- 
it’s used and what the material is. threads together at one end of the published, out of print). 

These insects are a greater threat to cardboard with another piece of yarn, and 
paper than textiles, but they can still cut the threads at the other end. Threads invites questions from readers 
ravage a textile collection. Their To wrap your tassel, lay a narrow loop on all aspects of the fiber arts. We'll 
geographical range is not precisely known, of strong, smooth yarn flat on the tassel, research problems of general interest 
but they can live wherever the requisite with the looped end down and and publish the answers. Write: Threads, 
environment and food occur. extending below the area to be wrapped, Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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UTIFUl... 


The new generation of PHENTEX yarns are coming on 
strong with sofiness! 
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An easy way to make 

a bias tube 

Some time ago, I needed about 36 yd. of 
cording for a studio couch. The method I 
used really saved me some time. It’s 
also good for cording on pillows, or 
wherever a bias strip is needed. 

To make a bias tube, cut a perfect 
square from the fabric to be used. The 
larger your square, naturally, the more 
strips you'll get. For upholstering, for 
example, I'd suggest a square of 45 in. 
(or the full width of your fabric). 

Cut the square diagonally to make 
two triangles. It might be a good idea to 
pin small pieces of paper to each edge 
and label them a-f until you get the hang 
of this. With right sides of the triangles 
together, sew a narrow seam along edges a 
and e, and press open, as shown below. 

Right sides together, bring sides b and 
d together, as shown in Step 3. The 
amount you allow the tip of side b to 
extend beyond side d determines the 
width of the bias strip. For example, to 
make a 2-in.-wide strip, extend the tip of b 
so that there is a 2-in. extension of 
fabric beyond the seam on side d; side b 
will be 2 in. short of meeting side d at 
the opposite end of the tube. Sew sides b 
and d together, press the seam open, 
and the bias tube is complete. To cut the 
strips, begin where the fabric extends 
beyond the tube and cut around, as 
though you were peeling an 





apple. —Mrs. Tom Gerson, Stillwater, MN 
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Indigo dyeing 
This short method of dyeing with indigo 
can be used for cotton, linen, silk, wool, 
and some synthetics. More dye is used 
than with other procedures, and it’s more 
difficult to control the color, but the 
results are fast and effective. 

Indigo is insoluble in water, so it 
must be chemically changed, or reduced, 
before it can penetrate the fibers. To 
make the reducing solution, mix 1 tbsp. 
hydrosulfite and 144 tbsp. sodium 
hydroxide (lye) or sodium carbonate 
(washing soda) in % cup of water. Filla 
plastic bucket, a stainless steel dyepot, or 
an enamel dyepot with warm water, 
110°F to 130°F. (When dyeing silk or wool, 
keep the temperature below 110°F.) Add 
the reducing solution to the water. 

Mix a little water with 1 tbsp. to 
2 tbsp. of indigo to make a paste. Then 
add the paste to the dyepot. Hold the dish 
with the indigo close to the surface of 
the water so there is no splash as it enters 
the solution. In about ten minutes the 
indigo will be dissolved. A blue scum will 
form on top of the dyebath, but 
beneath, the bath will be yellowish. In its 
reduced state indigo is greenish yellow, 
but upon exposure to the air it recovers its 
characteristic blue color. 

Wearing rubber gloves, dip the 
unsized wet yarn or cloth into the 
dyebath, and manipulate the material 
under the surface to expose all areas to 
the dye. Squeeze the stuff as you lift it 
from the bath so the liquid doesn’t drip 
into the pot and create bubbles or 
turbulence, as air will weaken the 
solution. If this happens—your dyebath 
will turn blue—add 1 tsp. hydrosulfite. 

As the cloth or yarn airs, it will 
change color. If you want a deeper blue, 
return it to the dyepot. It’s better to dip 
several times than to leave the material in 
the pot for a longer period. (Wool and 
silk should not remain in the dyebath 
longer than five minutes at a time.) 
When you have the shade that you want, 
rinse the yarn or cloth several times in 
order to remove the excess dye, wash it in 
warm, soapy water and rinse well. 
Indigo dyeing makes cotton stronger, but 
for silk and wool, add vinegar to the 
final rinse and let it soak in for 
a few minutes. 

—Shelley Karpilow, Berkeley, CA 


Keeping track of knitting 

I usually design my own knit or crochet 
projects, so I don’t need complete 
directions for shaping, finishing off, 

etc., but often I want to keep a record of a 
particular stitch to use in the future. I 
type out the directions on a 4 by 6 index 
card, then make up a swatch showing 








one or two repeats (about 2 in. by 3 in.). I 
staple the swatch to the back of the 
card to jog my memory. 

—Olive Crook, Green Bay, WI 


Instead of recording the needle size 
used for your knitting swatch on a paper 
label, tie an appropriate number of 
Knots in the tail of yarn left over from 
casting on—7 knots means needle size 7. 
—Barbara Shomer Kelsey, Bethel, CT 


Knitting an intricate pattern, such asa 
lace that requires frequent references to a 
printed page, can become tiresome after 

a while. Record the pattern on an audio 
cassette and replay it as you knit. 

You're less likely to lose your 
concentration and your place in the 

row. —Sara Tayloe, Arvada, CO 


Rods for wall hangings 
To hold the top of wall hangings 
(knitted, woven, quilted, or whatever), try 
using weather vanes, bed spindles, or 
drapery hangers. Drapery hangers, popular 
in the 1830s, were short metal rods 
used to hold drapery panels that were not 
meant to be completely closed across a 
window. They can be found in antique 
shops or at estate sales. 

—Barbara Shomer Kelsey, Bethel, CT 


Makeshift weaving bobbins 
As a weaver, I like to experiment with 
lots of different yarns. I have a Swedish 
bobbin winder, which has a narrower 
shaft than other types of winders. 
Although you can buy special bobbin 
quills made of paper, wood, or cardboard, I 
use soda straws cut in 5-in. lengths. I 
wrap one end of a pipe cleaner on the 
shaft and put the other end inside the 
straw to hold it tight on the winder while 
it fills. 

—Nancy (rldersleeve, Gainesville, 1 7 
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Have some advice you’d like to pass on 
about your methods of working? We’ll pay 
$25 for each tip we publish. Send 

details and sketches or photos to: 
Threads, Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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Spinners explore 
markets, ideas 

The contemporary debate between craft 
and art continues vigorously. One of the 
few principles upon which there is 
universal agreement is that good craft 
requires intimate knowledge of, and 
mastery over, the materials worked. 
However, in recent years, as fiber crafts 
have evolved into fiber arts, that 
fundamental knowledge and mastery 
has frequently been ignored. Too often 
work is completed, studied, and 
promoted without attention to the 
technical characteristics of its fibers or 
the construction of its yarns or threads. In 
this situation, an international 
conference on hand spinning could only 
become a white-hot forum. 

The 1985 Spin Off Autumn Retreat 
was held Oct. 3 to Oct. 6 in Pingree Park, a 
forest campus of the State University of 
Colorado, 9,000 ft. up in the Rockies, and 
quite isolated. Here, over 100 hand 
spinners gathered to teach, to learn, 
and to give direction to our rapidly 
growing craft. 

The annual conference was sponsored 
by Linda Ligon and the staff of Interweave 
Press, which publishes Spin Off, the 
only professional magazine producing 
reliable information on both hand 
spinning and its inseparable relationship 
to top-quality weaving arts. The 
mentors were Martha Basket, who works 
with cotton; Ann Bliss, who is coeditor 
of Spin Off and who dyed with natural 
sources; Ted Carson, who focused on 
blended fibers; Teresa and Ron Parker, 
who grow Lincoln sheep; Celia Quinn, 
who focused on fiber properties; Lee 
Raven, who is principal editor of Spin 
Off and who works with linen; Vera Tonry, 
who was spinning dog hair; and 
Elizabeth Zimmermann, who worked on 
Knitting up hand-spun wools. A wide 
range of issues was covered, with three 
crucial ones receiving intense attention. 

First was John Wordin and Artice 
Swingle’s ongoing demonstration of 
machine knitting with excellently 
hand-spun yarns. This surprised a great 
many spinners, and it points the way to 
an increased market for highly desirable 
hand-spun yarns. Machine-knitted 
hand-spuns could be brought to market 
without the additional prohibitive 
pricing of hand knitting and handweaving. 

Second, as hand spinning continues 
to grow, the market for top-quality source 
fiber and fleece is also expanding. An 
emotional topic at the retreat and 
throughout my own teaching tour of 
Colorado was the domestic wool industry. 
Thus, I met with the American Sheep 
Producers Council before the retreat to 
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Jacquard Jacquard 

This jacquard-woven tapestry depicts 
Joseph-Marie Jacquard, who invented the 
automatic pattern-weaving loom. 
Previously, any pattern work beyond the 
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ask where their attention and support 
for hand spinning are. 

Encouragingly, the retreat attracted a 
number of spinners who are also 
professional wool growers and who want 
to develop ready supplies of U.S. fibers. I 
expect we are going to see many more 
growers tailoring their flock—breed, fiber, 
and fleece characteristics—to our 
individual requests. 

Third, there is growing interest in 
other fibers, particularly mohair. A goat 


reach of a lone weaver was done with 
the help of a second person standing at 
the side of the loom. For each shed, the 
sideman pulled cords to lift the warp 
threads that would make the pattern=> 





hair, and not a wool, mohair was 
displayed in a spectrum of grades and 
characteristics, enticing many wool 
spinners to explore other luxury fibers. 
The conference seemed to end before 
it began, but the announcement that the 
1986 retreat was already scheduled for 
Oct. 2 to Oct. 5 turned the disappointment 
of departure into excitement. For 
registration information, write: Spin Off, 
306 N. Washington Ave., Loveland, 
CO 80537. —Stanley Bulbach 
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appear. He had to use a written score, or 
else he needed a good memory. The duo 
had to work in perfect synchronization, 

which made for slow production. 

Jacquard, who was born in 1752, 
began collaborating in the late 18th 
century with Jacques Vaucanson, who 
had worked extensively on the design and 
making of automata. These were figures 
of birds, animals, and even little people, 
that went through a spring- and cam- 
driven program of movements, generally 
accompanied by a music box. 

Jacquard and Vaucanson developed a 
controller mechanism for the loom, by 
which a harness could rise only if there 
was a corresponding hole in a piece of 
cardboard. Thus, each pick in a pattern 
could be recorded and raised into the shed 
by holes punched in rows in the 
cardboard. And the whole pattern could 
be encoded on a series of cards, linked 
in an endless chain feeding into the 
controller mechanism atop the loom. 
With this apparatus, perfected by 
Jacquard after Vaucanson’s death, one 
weaver operating the loom in the usual 
way could easily produce an intricately 
patterned cloth, and with a speed and 
perfection that did not depend on the 
loomside assistant. Such patterned work 
has been called “jacquard” ever since. 

The silk tapestry on page 10 (14 in. by 
20 in.) was made about 30 years ago by 
technicians at the Ruti Machinery Co. 
near Zurich, Switzerland, to demonstrate 
and promote their looms. The loom was 
warped with fine-denier silk dyed black, at 
100 ends per inch. The white silk warp 
threads were beaten to the same spacing. 
The alternations of these two colored 
threads, controlled by thousands of 
Jacquard cards, produced the half-tone 
shades that make up the picture. 

As in England, where the Luddites 
had rioted against the introduction of the 
mechanical spinning jenny, the 
displaced assistants fiercely opposed 
Jacquard’s machine. This is why the 
tapestry depicts a windowpane holed by a 
riot-thrown rock. —K. M. Laing 


Hot and cold 
running fiber 

When I worked as a waitress, my 
nylon uniform stuck to my back with such 
tenacity that separating the two of them 
made a squilpy sound. I swore I'd never 
wear nylon again. “Never,” and “always,” 
are words for the very young. Of course I 
wear nylon now. But it’s a nylon that, 
by the skill of the chemist, looks and feels 
like all kinds of other things. 

Although wool is my all-time favorite 
fiber, I have no bias against synthetics. 
Many who stalk the wild polyester have 
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drip-dried themselves into freedom from 
astronomical cleaning bills, as well as 
from some of the drudgery of the family’s 
laundry and from being the custodian 

of each family member’s laundry caprice. 
The wearing of synthetics is not 

confined to those who collect the 
iconography of Elvis Presley. The high- 
fashion world sees it as making nonpurist 
sense and disguises it well by adding 
other fibers. The federal government 
makes them tell the percentages of 

each. Barring allergies, it shouldn’t matter 
if it’s chalk or cheese if it is what you 
want for wearing or stitching. 

Juxtaposed against rough, whitewashed 
walls, I’d like to have 50 running feet of 
gray Shetland wool drapes, embroidered 
with a fantasy garden. It would be a 
technical tour de force, and I can’t 
think of how to do it. I’ve never 
embroidered yardage. I'd probably have 
to have it in my lap a cozy year or two 
until it was finished. Just the amount of 
wool used would be prodigious. Sheep the 
world over would regard it as an 
immense memorial and baa in homage. 

Wool words imply integrity and long 
life. This might be due to the exertions of 
the Wool Council and its arresting logo. 
Even so, I have woolen skirts old enough 
to sit for college boards, which show 
few signs of wear. When I think that they 
once swung over young hips that have 
aged while they defied time, I am moody 
for a while. The names of wool fabrics 
often come from their source animal or 
the fiber traits they illustrate in the 
language of the parts where those animals 
are raised—alpaca, camel’s hair, angora, 
challis, loden, tweed, jersey, mohair. 

I love wool, any way but wet. 

However, I admit that even the richest 
looking wool, thick and lustrous enough 
to be called beaver, does not have the 
glow of silk. “Silken” sounds just the 
way it looks. The words for the kinds of 
silk weaves are sumptuous. Many name 
the places where the silk began. They fall 
on the ear the way chocolate truffles 
melt on the tongue...damask, pongee, 
taffeta, foulard, moiré, shantung, 
tussah, brocade, crepe de chine. 

I like to stitch on silk, touch it, and 
look at it, but I don’t like to wear it. That 
it’s warm in winter and cool in summer 
is nonsense. The best winter fiber is more 
fiber, while for the summers hereabouts, 
you have to, as Fred Allen used to say, 
“Take off your skin and sit around in 
your bones.” With silk, the choice is slick 
chills or pleated perspiration. 

Cotton words sound sturdy and 
dependable. The names of the cloths bring 
assurances of comfort and 
continuity...calico, percale, flannel, 


muslin, poplin, gingham, denim, chintz. 
Cotton took you to school, from the skin 
out. The smell of it being ironed cannot 
be divided from childhood. Cotton lisle 
stockings went into sensible shoes. A 
cotton batt was put on a croupy chest over 
a mentholated ointment and became 
welded to its stickiness and to you. 

Linen has an astonishing life span. 
Egyptian mummies were wrapped in it. 
The Bayeux Tapestry still charms us 
with its clarity, while the languages of its 
stitchers have changed enough to be 
unintelligible to their descendants. The 
wellborn were recognized by their linen. 
Sheets and shirts and shifts were called 
linens because they were linen. It could 
be so delicate that a nightgown might slip 
through a small gold ring, or so heavy 
that sails of it could ride out the 
equinoctial gales. 

In the hand, linen gives a rough, 
glossy slippage that’s wonderful, in its 
way, beyond wool. It adds a classy luster 
to all the threads used upon it. But wear 
it? It should be modeled on the 
motionless and then shellacked. It can 
convert a willowy young goddess into a 
saggy-baggy elephant in less time than it 
takes her to sit down and stand up twice. 

Nylon, wool, silk, cotton, and linen: 
Each one is a gift to the fingers, a call to 
the needle. I stitch on all of them—but 
then, I would stitch on 
wallpaper. —Constance Phillips 


The hobby of queens 

If horseracing is the sport of kings, 
needlework is the hobby of queens. Mary, 
Queen of Scots, her cousin Queen 
Elizabeth I, and France’s Marie Antoinette 
were all known for the beauty and 
intricacy of their needlework, as were 
Catherine of Aragon (first wife of Henry 
VIII) and her daughter, Mary I. 

In modern times another Queen Mary, 
grandmother of the present queen of 
England, was one of the world’s most 
accomplished needlewomen. Her mother, 
the popular but impractical Duchess of 
Teck, was not only her first instructor, but 
she was also indirectly responsible for 
her daughter’s lifelong love of the arts. 
Because of the duchess’s extravagance, 
the family fell so deeply in debt that 
Queen Victoria suggested they move to 
the less expensive Italy to recoup. 

There is norecord that this strategy 
succeeded, but it did forever broaden the 
horizons of the 16-year-old Princess 
Mary. Prior to exile in Florence, Victorian 
prudery had prevented her from even 
reading Shakespeare. While in Italy, for 
six hours each day she read voraciously 
and widely, quickly acquiring knowledge 
about poetry, painting, music, acting, 
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exploration, and the problems of the 
English laboring class. She continued 
this routine until her marriage to King 
George V, six years later. 

As her knowledge of art and the 
world around her grew, so did her love of 
needlework. Much of what she learned 
she incorporated into her designs, and 
except for state occasions, she was 
rarely seen without the brocade bag that 
held her current project. As it has for 
many women, needlework sustained her 
through an extraordinary number of 
tragedies: the death of a fiancé, the death 
at age 14 of a handicapped child, the 
deaths of her husband and two more sons, 
and the abdication of her oldest son, 
King Edward VIII, the Duke of Windsor. 

Needlework must also have provided 
comfort during her 44-year marriage to a 
man to whom she was devoted, but who 
was totally unlike her. A bluff, outspoken 
sailor, George enjoyed the life of a 
country squire, whereas she loved the city 
with its theaters, concerts, and 
museums. While he tramped the moors, 
she sat serenely in the garden, working 
the intricate stitches she had learned at 
the Royal School of Needlework. 

Gros point was her special love. 
Typically, as soon as breakfast, letter 
writing, and other royal duties were 
done, Queen Mary would settle down to 
stitching and usually keep at it until 
lunchtime, beginning again late in the 
evening. She worked at the rate of four 
stitches a minute for an average of six to 
seven hours a day. 

The most famous of her creations was 
a 12-panel carpet measuring 10 ft. by 7 ft., 
whose pastel bouquet patterns were 
based on 18th-century English tapestries. 
She began it during World War II asa 
family gift, but by the time she had 
completed it in 1948, England was 
suffering a postwar balance-of-payments 
crisis, so She donated her carpet to the 
cause. And, after a U.S. tour befitting a 
movie star, the queen’s needle had 
raised $119,651.86. Although Queen 
Mary’s health began to fail following 
the death of her son, King George VI, in 
1952, this did not deter her from 
beginning work on another carpet—which, 
unfortunately, she didn’t live to 
complete. —Georgia M. Rogers 


Peter Collingwood on 


textile structures 

Peter Collingwood, who spoke before 50 
rug enthusiasts at The Textile Museum in 
Washington, D.C., has been well-known 
among weavers—especially self-taught 
weavers—since the late ’60s. Though the 
unassuming Collingwood claims to have 
been innocent about the world of textile 
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research, he put together a fundamental 
text of techniques for producing 
traditional rug structures: Techniques of 
Rug Weaving (Watson-Guptill, 1969), 
which is in its eighth printing. 

But other textile structures interest 
him as well. He’s figured out a number of 
low-tech devices for making his work 
easier, more precise, or just possible. He 
also likes to take what’s there and use it 
in new ways. With two contrasting colors 
of weft and a simple block weave on a 
four-harness loom, it’s possible to make 
any shape (and its reverse on the back). 
The principle, called shaft switching, is 
this: If the two pattern blocks are made 
up of repeats of 1, 2, 3 and 1, 2, 4, then if 
the weaver threads through the heddle 
eyes on harnesses 1 and 2, but between 
heddles on 3 and 4, a pair of half 
heddles—each going through the heddle 
eye on 3 or 4 and then enclosing the 
thread—can be used to choose between 
harness 3 or 4 for each third warp 
thread. In essence, the location of the 
blocks can be changed at will. 

Collingwood has devised a platform 
with levers, rigged to the half heddles, 
above the harnesses. He uses 1 and 4 as 
the variable harnesses rather than 3 and 
4, and a flip of the levers makes the 
switch. Weaving a diagonal is easy: He just 
flips one lever every fourth pick to 
move the edge of the color change one 
thread to the left or right. 











He is best with simple shapes in 
off-black and off-white. With his 
two-part rugs that can be arranged ten 
ways he takes the shaft-switching 
technique a step further. He weaves two 
identical rectangular rugs, whose 
symmetrical pattern works as a repeating 
element. The reverse side is the same 
pattern, but in opposing colors. Now he 
can arrange the two rectangles into any of 
ten larger rugs (illustrated below). 
Collingwood makes the most of 
accidents. A crooked overslung batten led 
to a series of angled-weft linen 
hangings, combining areas of dense and 
open weaves. He then began hanging the 
beater on strings to get more freedom, and 
he tried beating with a curved strip of 
wire to make an undulating weft. By 
moving the shaped beater a little 
further to one side with each pick, he 
developed patterns of overlapping waves. 
He worked out a system for 
interlacing warp threads so that groups of 
them actually exchange places, and 
they needn’t ever return to their original 
position. He describes the structure as 
macrogauze. Each unit of warp threads, 
maybe an inch wide, acts as an 
independent little loom: It’s wound on a 
bobbin (the warp beam) that’s tied to a 
weight (the tension), and it passes through 
a narrow, rigid heddle (the shedding 
device). After weaving a bit of tabby, he 
can simply pick up two adjacent 
bobbin-heddle-weight units, cross them, 
set them back down, and continue to 
weave. The technique goes further. He 
describes it as “putting a loom through 
the shed.” An edge warp unit becomes weft 
for a while, then becomes warp again. 
Collingwood is happy he can earn a 
living as a weaver. Though cushioned by 
book royalties and income from 
teaching, he feels he turned the corner 
economically with his crossed-warp 
hangings—a few dollars worth of materials 
inventively structured. He is a textile 
structuralist, a maker of things because 
they are problems to be solved. He 
seems quite pleased about having learned, 
after 31 years of weaving, how to coax 
one continuous thread into becoming a 
basket. —B. Levine 


Stanley Bulbach, of New York City, 
spins and dyes the yarns he weaves into 
rugs. K.M. Laing, of Capitola, CA, is a 
retired aerospace engineering physicist 
who enjoys needlepoint. Constance 
Phillips runs her wandering needle eye 
over the world of stitching from her 
home in Monsey, NY. Georgia M. Rogers, 
coordinator of equine services for New 
Jersey, 1s a needlepointer. B. Levine is an 
associate editor of Threads magazine. 
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Glorious Knits 


Kaffe Fassett 
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812 Beltrami Ave. 
Bemidji, MN 56601 
218-751-3435 


Kaffe Fassett’s book Glorious Knits 
and his knitting kits are available from 
these fine yarn shops: 


Coulter Studios, 118 East 59th Street, 
New York, NY 10022 212/421-8083 


Flying Colours, 1016 S.W. Morrison Street, 
Portland, OR 97205 503/222-2673 


Golden Fleece, 1400 Texas Avenue, 
Cape May, NJ08204 609/884-1718 


Maddie’s Yarn Works, 9735 Clayton Road, 
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You can make a — Ladue, MO 63124 314/997-5080 
| Martha Hall, 46 Main Street, 
beautiful rug in —- Yarmouth, ME. 04096 207/846-9334 





a week-end! 


Outrageous Yarns, 170 Newbury Street, 
Boston, MA 02116 617/266-6112 


_ Soft Spectrum, 216 Grand Avenue, 
Pacific Grove, CA 93950 408/373-8210 


Straw Into Gold, 3006 San Pablo Avenue, 
Berkeley, CA 94702 415/548-5241 


Textile Museum Shop, 2320 S Street NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20008 202/667-0442 


For beautiful results with speed and ease, our 


unique Electric Tuft Hook Needle is unbeatable. : 
You can create beautiful rugs and wall hangings The Niddy Noddy, 416 Albany Post Road, 
of enviable workmanship. Tight loop, shag or in Croton-on-Hudson, NY 10520 
between, up to 500 loops per minute! Easy-to- 914/271-9724 
follow instructions included. 

There’s nothing like it anywhere. Full price is 7 
$99.50, plus $7 handling and shipping. al The Knitting Place at Betty Johnson’s 
money- -back guarantee, of course. 1333 West Towne Square Road, 
FREE a Mequon, WI 53092 414/241-8235 


Free Color Catalog with your order— Photographs of 46 
different designs for rugs and wall hangings, free with 
Electric Needle. 

LJ] Enclosedis $99.50 pius $7 forhandling and shipping, 
total $106.50, for each Rumpelstiltskin’s Electric Tuft 
Hook needle. Also send FREE Color Catalog. 

L] Send Color Catalog of rug/wallhanging photos only. 
Enclosed is $2 (refundable with first order). 


Wild and Wooly Studio, 1800 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Lexington, MA 02173 
| | 617/861-7717 


Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 


356 Boylston Street, Boston, MA 02116 





Name 617/536-5651 
= If you have difficulty obtaining either the 
City State Zip 


book or the kits, please contact Westminster 
Trading Corp., 5 Northern Boulevard, 
Amherst, NH 03031 603/886-5041 


(Check/money order only. Do not send cash/stamps.) 


RUMPELSTILTSKIN’S 
Rt. 1. Box 915 / Hillsboro, OR 97124 
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Foreseeing the colors 

Color Trends is a new color forecasting 
service for fiber craftspersons. It comes 
twice a year in the form of a 16-page 
newsletter with sample cards of dyed 
yarns. Like the commercial color 
services, it attempts to predict the colors 
we'll be seeing and enjoying a year 
hence (red is still big for spring/summer 
1986, editor Michele Wipplinger 
asserts). After the forecast, however, the 
emphasis of Color Trends shifts to the 
details of how to achieve those 
fashionable colors in the dye kitchen. 

A recent issue (vol. 1, no. 2) explains 
how to achieve a spectrum of colors for 
spring ’86 in silk, using natural dyes. 
The issue also details fiber-reactive dye 
recipes for the same color range in 
cotton and linen. In addition to the 
forecasts and recipes, there’s news of 
interest to dyers (cochineal continues to 
be scarce and expensive), advice (how to 
detoxify chrome water), and book reviews. 
Color Trends costs $12 a copy, or $20 a 
year (two issues), from Michan Enterprises, 
8037 9th Ave. NW, Seattle WA 98117. 


Three basketry journals 

For readers intrigued by the 
possibilities of woven baskets (see 

page 63), there are at least three 
periodicals devoted entirely to basketry. 

The News Basket is a bimonthly tabloid 
(lots of murky photos) that’s relentlessly 
technical. The October 1985 issue showed 
five ways of lashing hoops together to 
start an Appalachian-style basket; how 
to torch the shaggy hairs off rattan; how 
to use rocks to give a basket a ripply, 
bulbous shape; how to weave with yucca 
leaves and privet shoots; how the Maori 
weave a carry-all from flat strips of flax; 
and how a metalworker weaves strips of 
14-karat gold into jewelry. A subscription 
is $10 a year from Shereen LaPlantz, 

899 Bayside Cutoff, Bayside CA 95524. 

Each issue of The Basketmaker 
Quarterly includes several patterns, but 
the magazine is more concerned with 
news of basketmaking groups and profiles 
of expert basketmakers. The fall 1985 
issue features visits with John McGuire, 
who makes New England ash-splint 
baskets, and Vi Phillips of Freeland, WA, a 
teacher of Indian-style basketry. The 
Basketmaker Quarterly costs $8.95 a year 
from MKS Publications, PO Box 005, 
Belleville MI 48111. 

American Indian Basketry and Other 
Native Arts is a slick-paper, black-and- 
white quarterly magazine that “exists to 
sponsor research and communication in 
all aspects of the study of Native 
American traditional arts, of which we 
consider basketry to be the most 
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important.” The current issue features 
Columbia River beaded bags, with 
emphasis on history and design. The 
magazine costs $30 for four issues from 
PO Box 66124, Portland OR 97266. 


Removing stains 

“When removing a stain with a solvent, 
it is best to apply the solvent from the 
back so as to drive the stain out of the 
fabric, not into it. A piece of clean, white 
scrap cotton should be used td absorb 
the expelled stain. The solvent should 
always be applied in a ring around the 
stain, first with gentle rubbing, then 
worked to the middle with a dabbing, 
rather than rubbing, action. This method 
will avoid the nasty ring so often 
associated with domestic cleaning.” 

This good advice is from a detailed 
discussion of stain removal by M.G. 
Corless in the spring 1985 issue of the 
British magazine Textiles, which also 
includes an article on the manufacture 
and behavior of breathable fabrics like the 
synthetic leather Gore-Tex (with 
microphotographs) and one on the 
engineering of artificial grass (like 
Astroturf) for sports fields. Despite its 
technical focus, Textiles is quite 
readable. A one-year subscription (three 
issues) is £12.00 (about $20) from Shirley 
Institute, Manchester M20 8RX, England. 


All about twill 

Who says twills are boring? Basic, 
maybe, but as Deborah Chandler points 
out in her introduction to the subject 
explored in Handwoven’s Nov./Dec. 1985 
issue, twills are versatile—especially 
when done on more than four harnesses. 

In addition to the point, diamond, 
and broken twills, for example, 
there’s a discussion of waffle weave—a 
3-dimensional twill—accompanied by 
projects that make it explicit. In a short 
piece on undulating twills, Doramay 
Keasbey gives this advice for designing 
your own: “It is just a matter of combining 
flat, steep, and 45° diagonals in a 
pleasing progression.” And Keasbey warns, 
“But be aware that undulating twill is 
characteristically a very loose weave. With 
a lighter, smoother yarn or a more open 
sett it might be desirable to alternate 
tabby between the pattern picks.” Then 
there’s a sampling of work by Charlotte 
Funk, who uses the techniques of twill 
tapestry and twill inlay over a tabby 
ground. And, for readers who want 
more, the magazine has an annotated list 
of books on twill. 

Handwoven costs $4 a copy, or $18 a 
year (5 issues). It is available from 
Interweave Press, 306 N. Washington 
Ave., Loveland, CO 80537. 





Tradition. 


Iradition dies hard. Norman Kennedy has 
spent a litetime learning and passing on the 
traditional weaving and spinning techniques 
ot his native Scotland. fat! Weaver's Gis 
the Marshfield School of Weaving, you can 
learn the proression Or weaving. Even it Vou 
thought you already knew how, For more 
information, write: Weaver's Croft, the 
Marshtield School of Weaving, Plainfield, 
Vermont (5667 


Weaver's Croft, | 
the Marshfield School of Weaving. 
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Designer cutting rooms 
Exclusive imports. 
cottons, silks, wools, 
Ultrasuede” in 35 colors 
Mail orders filled 


Fabrics 
UNiivise 


5015 Columbia Pike 
Arlington, Virgina 22204 
Washington. D.C. Area 


703/671-0324 


Threads Magazine 


Happiness is working with wool! Knit- 
ting, weaving, Sewing, or quilting is all 
more fun when you use wool. Wool is 
the fiber of superior warmth and qual- 
ity. Wool is soft, natural, resilient, and 
easy to handle. | 


Be inspired by our 100% wool yarns 
(both domestic and imported), sweater 
patterns and kits, sheepskin-sweater kits, sheepskins, wool quilt batting, and com- 
plete line of looms and weaving equipment. Or, let us process your wool into quilt 
or spinning batts. 
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Send for a wool care pamphlet from the folks who raise the wool. 


Sugar River Farms, Inc. 
6) Box 663 


New Glarus, WI 53574 


Catalog $2 


Samples $3 














A Newsletter For ci 
Costumers And Technicians 


STRAIGHT 


Bus Line 


from Bobby Ann oloper 





ISSUES FOR $10.00 SAMPLE ISSUE $2.00 


COSTUME TECH 
140 GLENDALE-SUITE 243 
LAKELAND, FLA. 33803 

813-686-2642 


Supply Sources Answers to Problems 













Mary 
P.O. Box 2555 
McGregor Salisbury, Maryland 21801 





Complete line of Genuine 
PATERNAYAN Persian Yarn. 


Supplies and accessories, books and charts 
for all types needlework. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Send $1 for catalog 






Over 2000 sparkly, flowing, glimmering, 
silky, flashy specialty fabrics and trims 
to make your fantasy a reality 


Jehlor Fantasy Fabrics 


Dept. TM, 
17900 Southcenter Pkwy, Suite 290 
Seattle, WA 98188 (206) 575-8250 


Mail Order ¢ Send self addressed, stamped envelope for details 


Baubles, Bangles and Beads @ Send $2.50 for trim catalog 
(refundable on first order) 
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8562 KATY FREEWAY, SLHTE 154 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 77024 
@ (713) 465-2515 


DISTRIBUTORS 
ALABAMA 
ANN’S KNIT CONE SHOP 
Route 20 Box 258D 
Dawes Road 
Mobile, AL 36609 
(205) 633-2095 


ALASKA 

THE KNITTING MACHINE 
3407 Airport Way 
Fairbanks, AK 99701 

(907) 479-5518 


ARIZONA 

FOCUS ON KNITS 
8720 E. Latham Drive 
Scottsdale, AZ 85257 
(602) 990-0704 


CALIFORNIA (North of Fresno} 
R.N. SMITH 

Box 214866 

Sacramento, CA 95821 

(916) 481-0226 


CALIFORNIA (South of Fresno) 

BROTHER KNITTING MACHINE CENTER 
13233 Harbor Bivd. 

Garden Grove, CA 92643 

(714) 537-5648 


COLORADO 

STARR KNITS 

1004 Depothill Rd., Unit 1-D 
Broomfield, CO 80020 

(303) 466-6057 


FLORIDA 

KNITTIN, STITCHIN & STUFF 
3689 Wilder Rd. 
Cantonment, FL 32533 

(904) 587-2112 


HAWAII 

JAC'S 

P.O. Box 4248 

Hilo, HI 96720 
(808) 966-7977 


ILLINOIS/MISSOUR!I/TENNESSEE 
THE KNIT WORKS 

2417 Lebanon Ave, Suite A 
Belleville, IL 62221 

(618) 277-4111 


{NDIANA/KENTUCKY 

NO'BET WEAVE & KNIT SHOP 
713 Middlebury 

Goshen, IN 46526 

(219) 533-8239 


IOWA 

HERTHA’S KNITTING CORNER 
R#¥1 

Strawberry Point, |A 52076 
(319) 933-4937 


KANSAS 

KNIT LINE 

1309 South Glenstone 
Springfield, MO 65804 
(41 7) 881-8311 


LOUISIANA 
NATHALIE’S KNITTING 
4024 iota 

Metairie, LA 70001 
(504) 831-1499 


MARYLAND/DELAWARE 
FRANS KNITTING BOUTIQUE 
651 Main Street 

Laurel, MD 20707 

(301) 725-4264 












MICHIGAN 
KNIT'N STITCH 
8415 N. Osborn Rd. 
Elwell, MI 48832 
(517) 463-5417 







MINNESOTA 

NORTH & SOUTH DAKOTA 
MARY LUE’S 

101 W. Broadway 

St. Peter, MN 56082 

(507) 931-3702 






MISSISSIPPI & ARKANSAS 
NORMA'S KNITS 

Rt. 1 Box 48-A 

Crystal Springs, MS 39059 
(60 1) 892-3632 


NEVADA 

E.M. PERKINS CO. 
206 S. Carson St. 
Carson City, NV 89701 
(702) 882-1526 


NEW ENGLAND 

KOZY KORNER KUSTOM KNITTING 
9 Third St. 

Auburn, ME 04210 

(207) 783-0863 


NEW MEXICO 
KELLEY’S KNIT SHOP 
1513 Eubank N.E. 
Alburquerque, NM 87112 
(505) 294-6406 


NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY 

& CONNECTICUT 

BONNIE'S KNITTING MACHINES 
5694 Garwood St. 

Fairview, PA 16415 

(814) 474-3554 





NORTH CAROLINA 

KNITTING MACHINE & CRAFTS BY BET 
3175 C Azalea Garden Rd 

Nortolk, VA 23513 

(804) 855-7960 


OREGON 

JUNE’S KNIT SHOP 
6570S.W. Lombard Ave. 
Beaverton, OR 97005 
(503) 646-1049 


PENNSYLVANIA/OHIO 
BONNIE'S KNITTING MACHINES 
5694 Garwood St. 

Fairview, PA 16415 

(814) 474-3554 


TEXAS/OKLAHOMA 
PEGGY'S YARN FARM 
Rt. 1 Box 149-A 
Moores Mill Rd. 
Temple, TX 76501 
(817) 773-2862 


UTAH 

JOAN'S KNITTING MACHINE CENTER 
177 East 5200 South 

Ogden, UT 84405 

(801) 479-8392 


WASHINGTON/IDAHO/MONTANA 
VITO'S HOUSE OF YARNS 

324 Custer Way 

Tumwater, WA 98501 

(206) 786-1607 


WISCONSIN 

KNIT N'PURL LIMITED 
827 Water St. 

Box 608 

Sauk City, WI 53583 
(608) 643-4007 


HOUSTON AREA AGENT 
DREDA HILL KNITS 
7106 Leader 

Houston, TX 77074 

(713) 771-9574 


EAST CANADA 

COREY SALES COMPANY 
1497 Durham Street 
Oakville, Ontario L6J 2P4 
(416) 842-2375 


WEST CANADA 

WILLY LICHAK KNITTING 
Box 14 

Innisfree, Alberta TOB 2G0 
(403) 592-3778 
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LARGEST STOCK - 


SILKS sample set deposit 
Raw Silk Noil, 20 colors............... .80 
China Silk, 8mm, 25 colors. ............ .80 
Crepe de Chine, 25 colors 1.00 
Huan Li Crepe Jacquard, 5 patterns.... .40 
Fuji (broadcloth) Silk, 7lb, 8 colors 

Charmeuse wicrepe back, 18 colors.... 80 
Silk Organza, 6 colors................. .30 
Spun Silk, blouse wt., 10 colors........ .60 
Shantung Silk, 20 colors............... .80 
Dyed Taffeta, 12 colors................ .80 


LOWEST PRICES 


sample set deposit 
Thai Silk, dress wt., 25 colors.......... 80 
Polka Dot Crepe Print, 9choices....... .80 
Striped dyed Noil from Japan, 7 choices .80 
WOOLENS 
Wool Gabardine, 10 colors............. 80 
Wool Flannel, 10 colors............... .60 
Silk/Wool Challis, 10 colors. ........... .60 
COTTONS 
Cotton Ikat, 10 patterns............... .40 
Cotton Poplin, 10 colors............... 














SAMPLERS 


40 
Open Weave Silk Noil, 15 colors....... .60 UPHOLSTERY AND SUIT WEIGHT SILKS 
Spun Silk Noil, 9colors................ .60 Natural & Dyed Raw Silks & Tussahs, 50/65 
choices from \ndia and China 
THIS IS A PARTIAL LISTING OF OUR FABRICS - WE HAVE MANY MORE TO CHOOSE FROM! 
We also carry - Tablelinens, Blouses, Lingerie, Scarves, Gift Items and much more! 


HIGHLY AUTHENTIC reproduction kits 
(counted-thread) worked on the finest hand-dyed, 
custom-woven linens. 


Our catalogue also includes many authoritative, 

| hard-to-find books on antique needlework, fine 
accessories, antique samplers, & birdseye maple 
frames. 


*COMPLETE SAMPLE SET* 
Over 600 Samples! $20 Deposit - $18 refundable if returned within 30 days, PLUS | will 
receive a FREE SILK SCARF with this coupon and my sample order 
COMPLETE SAMPLE SET $20 L] 
*SILK FABRIC CLUB* 
$20 1 year Membership. I'll receive 3 Se eee mailings of samples throughout the 
year of the newest arrivals and latest closeout 
1YEAR FABRIC CLUB MEMBERSHIP $20 O 
FREE BROCHURE 


Send $1.50 to: 
THE SCARLET LETTER 


2021S W. Coffee Rd. 


THAI SILKS, 252 (T) State St., Los Altos, CA 94022, (415) 948-8611 Box 47] 
Out of State (800) 722-SILK. In California (800) 221-SILK | : 
Specials for stores, artists, dressmakers New Berlin, WI 53151 


eee ae renee at 
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IMAGINE 


Eight, uninterrupted, solid weeks of Concentration in 
Fiber/Surface Design, March 24to May 16, 1986. 

Study Fiber with Virginia Davis and, for two weeks at the 
end of the session, collaborate with visiting artist in surface 
design, Ana Lisa Hedstrom. 

Explore the magic of ikat—the marriage of resist pattern 
dyeing of yarns and weaving as well as experiencing the 
challenge of textile design with dyes and pigments. 

Focusing on form, surface and functional design, explore 
technique and share ideas on a one-to-one basis with in- 
structors and fellow students in a supportive environment. 

Concentration—Penland’s answer to continuing education 
in the art of craft. 
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Penland School ¢ Dept. SD, Penland, NC 28765 © 704/765-2359 
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One Source For 
All Your Custom 
Labeling Needs 


MINIMUM 
ORDER 1000 
ms 


Cc alPHa ft What you have in mind... 


PRINTED CARE 

INSTRUCTION AND SIZE TABS 
IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 

WRITE OR CALL FOR A 
FREE BROCHURE 

(213) 234-8221 


4161 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90037-2297 





Parrencized Quality WY:) 30 | | 22 WE put in your hand. 


Printed in Black with Red Border on White Cotton. 
To SEWINTO THE LOVELY THINGS YOU MAKE 


adatcsamntceleb ame arel(ucme) an -laalorlcmalem ionthacy 
neither does your imagination. 

Our products and the way we do business 
will tell you how important we think 

your ideas are. 


| For information on our direct service through the 
Acted Ghia RaiD4 gf ak” Yarn Store in a Box™sample set, 

Prices 40/$5.75 - 70/$7.75 - 100/$9.75 please call TOLL FREE 1-800-341-0282 or write to 

(prices are for one name and one style am 


NAME TAPES for Schools, Camps or Homes 


s style 1 sew only 

neg, 100 Name Tapes $4.00 
MK 200 Name Tapes $6.00 

Please enclose self-addressed stamped envelope 
(2 postage stamps for 70 or more labels) a 

Enclose check or M.O. : : 
Canadian residents, enclose M.O. in U.S. funds Halcyon 
IDENT-IFY LABEL CORP. Dept. 61 
P.O. Box 204, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 11214 


Yarn 





12 School Street 
Bath, Maine 


04530 
February/March 1986 
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complete resource for textile artists product safety information extra wide Bel 
gian linen fabric crayons fan blender brushes raw silk North respirators pH test 
paper pysanky supplies shibugami safety goggles Synthrapol detergent Ciba vat 
dyes Japanese thimbles gift certificates silk gauze artistic guidance cochineal dy 
e acetic acid natural beeswax fiber reactive dyes komonnuka Inkodye technic 
al direction paste resist supplies hydrosulfite indigo vat Swiss batiste wide selec 
tion natural fiber fabrics instructional books liquid natural dye extract glass pip 
ettes rubber gloves cyanotype dye transfer paper material safety data sheets pl! 
astic |Ikattape brownprint supplies brushes and tools Procion H fiber reactive dye 
Starter sets for all dyes cotton and linen blend fabrics shibori kit textile art books 
Lanaset dyes for wool and silk lab equipment Japanese art supplies counter ba 
lance scale dye disposal information Cibacron F fiber reactive dyes steamer instr 
uctions stencil brushes safety spectacles technical backup natural dyes and mor 
dants Japanese stencil paper Egyptian cotton cambric Ciba Kiton acid dyes Liqu 
id Procion H fiber reactive dyes Chinese comforter cotton natural and synthetic in 
digo discharge supplies shinshi bamboo stretchers wholesale price list Procion 
M fiber reactive dyes safety guide lines Jizome brushes Deka L-dyes Euro-tex fa 
bric paints Solo Java tjanting Disperse dyes for polyester orders shipped in 48 
hours troubleshooting dust mist respirators Japanese wax resist brushes PRIM 
AL Glow fabric paint dualscale thermometer quantity price list katazome suppl 
es new product research Clauber’s salt organic vapor acid gasrespirator China si 
Ik Polish natural linen photoprint supplies fabric tint pens extra long rubber glov 
es Japanese nylon wash brush poly aprons color matching sodium alginate thick 
ener dyes for basket materials Ukrainian egg dyes Japanese tweezers soda ash 


1985-86 mail order catalog 56 pages $3.25 (U.S.$) postpaid 


Cerulean Blue, Lic! 


P.O. Box 21168 Seattle, WA 98111-3168 U.S.A. 606 443-1144 


The COUNTRY CRAFTSMAN 


is a careful reproduction Flax Wheel made here in New England 
with a few changes to keep modern spinners happy. 
FEATURES 
e Double Drive System 
e 12” Oriface 
¢ New Larger Bobbin 
e Step Pulley with 13-22-1 
and 10-22-1 Ratios 
® Laquer Finish 
e Easy Change of Ratios 
with Step Pulley 


Look and Try It at a Dealer Near You e For more information write to 


The COONTRY CRAFTSMAN 
P.O. Box 412 Littleton, MA 01460 617-486-4053 


Dealer inquiries invited. 























‘The world spins on an Ashford, § 
/ now it’s weaving on them too!”’ § 


| ASHFORD 


4 The foremost name in spinning 
7 equipment is now offering their 
3 complete line of weaving looms 
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HANDWEAVING WITH ROBERTano ROBERTA 


A HANDWEAVING HOME STUDY COURSE 
is now available from Robert and Roberta 
Ayotte of Ayottes’ Designery. Our success 
as designer craftsmen in handweaving since 
1958 is what makes our course worth your 
consideration. Our goal is to help anyone 
interested in handweaving for pleasure 
and/or profit. Our comprehensive step-by- 
step course, HANDWEAVING WITH ROB- 
ERT AND ROBERTA, may just be what you 
have been looking for. Send for a free infor- 
mation kit from AYOTTES’ DESIGNERY, 
DEPT. T-KIT, CENTER SANDWICH, NH 
03227 or send $29.95 now for the Foun- 
dation Series of Lessons. 


Now, Making The Stunning 
Sweaters of Kaffe Fassett IS 
Easier Than Ever 


with Kaffe Fassett Sweater Kits by Rowan Yarns. 


Everything you need is at your fingertips — all the exact 

colors and variety of natural fiber yarns gathered for you 

in sufficient quantities, the same buttons, simple-to- 

follow instructions and crystal-clear charts. 

Materials and directions conveniently onhand, all that’s 

left for you is the joy of discovering how tohandle many colors 

easily and what little effort it takes to knit up the rich and intricate 

patterns in Fassett’s designs! 


For a complete list of all Kaffe Fassett’s Sweater Kits now available, 
send $1.00 (refundable) with your name and address. 


Special Offer. Save $3.00 off the ~ 

di of ai Fassett’s best-selling Wild & 
GLORIOUS KNITS, 35 Designs for cna 
Sweaters, Dresses, Vests, and Shawls! - WOCITIG 
Send $22.00 postpaid (Mass. e 


residents add $1.00 Sales Tax) for 
book and you'll receive a $3 Rebate 





Certificate redeemable with 
purchase of a Sweater Kit. You'll 
also receive a free complete list 
of kits. 


Send %1 for informative catalog 
ORIZABA 


P.O. Box 22983, Dept. L W 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 
— SSS (808) 537-1826 
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Name 


Address 





Send check or money order (do not send cash) to: Wild & Woolly Studio, 
1800 Massachusetts Avenue, Lexington, MA 02173. 617/861-7717 
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Or why 

I suddenly 
crave 
emerald 
green 


by Linda Dyett 


couple of behind-the-scenes 
__heavies in the garment trade 
| sare talking color. They yawn 

Ste “Ue over beige (lacks sex appeal), 
they trash the fluorescents (last year’s fad), 
they praise the silken, Pucci-like brights 
(they’re coming back), and then one of them 
cautiously ventures, “Green.” 

“I know, I know,” she sighs. “Green hasn’t 
sold here for years.” 

“Try decades,” says the other. “But it’s 
definitely coming in.” 

“Absolutely. Last year’s lime was no fluke. 
It’s segued into bottle green, which will be 
directional for fall eighty-six.” 

“Well, yes, for volume [the mass mar- 
Ket]. But I see racy greens hitting the ju- 
nior and contemporary markets [well-heeled 
young adults].” 

Her companion is all ears. “Which racy 
greens?” 

“Jungle green. I began noticing that one 
after the Rousseau exhibit at the Modern. 
And jade, and malachite, and loden for 
outerwear. I think we’re ready for them.” 

“Look,” replies the other, “I think we 
could be in for an emerald green explosion.” 

“Oh, God. You think the American mar- 
ket is ready for emerald?” 

“Yes, and institutional and Wedgwood 
green.” 

“You could be right. And just think how 
bilious Wedgwood looked a year ago.” 

For all its haphazardness, “color talk” 
like this is essential to the well-being of 
the fashion industry. It’s a serious game of 
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telephone that the industry continually 
plays. The participants don’t take notes, 
but each will recall the other’s significant 
phrases and repeat them, alung with his or 
her own ideas, later—at off-the-record 
brown-bag lunches with fashion directors 
and textile manufacturers and at formal 
meetings with the garmentmakers who pay 
amply for the speculation. 

Besides providing hot color information, 
the conversation confirms the participants’ 
hunches about new color trends. Ultimate- 
ly, their hunches reach so wide a group of 
decision makers that they are vindicated: 
The green color family is mass-marketed. 

Some claim the fashion industry is sub- 
ject to the whims of a small coterie of de- 
signers. Not so. Since women’s lib and the 
breakdown of the French couture in the 
late 1960s, fashion has been set free. But 
even in the heyday of the haute couture, in 
the 1920s and 1930s, it wasn’t so much 
that Chanel and Schiaparelli dictated style, 
but that they were the first to reckon when 
change was ripe. And they were able to 
capture in cloth the look and shape that 
would embody a new trend. 

The fashion industry is based on change. 
It has always been so. But today, faced 
with skittish consumers and plummeting 
retail sales, it has been reluctant to take 
risks. The corporate giants who run most 
of the fashion houses want certainty, and 
they are willing to pay for it. At the same 
time, the world of fashion has never been 
more diffuse. While there used to be two 
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collection seasons a year in Paris only, now 
there are enough designer and fabric shows 
to keep the decision makers traveling all 
year. London, Milan, and Tokyo vie with 
Paris as trendsetting cities, along with New 
York City and Los Angeles. As a result, the 
industry has hired experts to trend-spot 
the shows, to scout the streets of the major 
capitals, and to prophesy what will be in 
style on the mass market a year hence—the 
time that it takes to put a new silhouette 
into production. 

But before fabric can be cut and draped, 
it must be dyed. Mills like J.P. Stevens, 
Burlington, and Milliken—the largest in 
the country—dye and manufacture only to 
order these days. Once these firms made 
their own haphazard color decisions—and 
often wound up with bolts of unsold tex- 
tiles. Instead they now produce samples, 
while the garment manufacturers, and in- 
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creasingly the retailers producing private 
labels, choose the colors. And the manu- 
facturers delay making commitments until 
store buyers tell how much of each color 
they’re ordering. 

The fiber producers and fabric mills have 
always had color forecasters on staff, who 
twice a year produce charts showing the 
two to three dozen colors most likely to 
succeed the following spring and fall. But 
since fashion hit the streets in the early 
1970s, when, as the New York-based fore- 
caster Leigh Rudd puts it, “It was a trend a 
minute,” most colorists have operated as 
independent agents. Some are employed 
by lobbying groups, such as Cotton Incor- 
porated and The Wool Bureau, or by mer- 
chandising chains or department stores. 
Others have formed forecasting companies 
(such as Rudd’s IM International, the larg- 
est in the United States, with over 2,500 
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clients), which announce the very latest 
trends in published reports with sketches 
and swatches. There are approximately a 
dozen such firms in this country, most of 
them in New York City. 

Unique among forecasters is The Color 
Association of the United States, which has 
been offering color standards since 1915 
(after the sinking of the Lusitania, when 
German dyestuffs—mainstays for the 
American fabric industry—were cut off). The 
Color Association is an official clearing- 
house, where experts from the fiber and 
fabric trades get together and edit their 
predictions for the mass market. All of the 
forecasters get together anyway, either of- 
ficially or informally, so they can compare 
notes and make sure that they’re on the 
right track. 

Also notable is Mademovselle’s forecast- 
ing service. The magazine’s fabric editor, 





Color forecasters study media and political 
goings-on, scout the streets of the trendsetting 
cities, and then get together to brainstorm. 
Eventually, they take a stab at predicting the 
next season's hottest-selling colors. Leigh Rudd 
(right) and Jane D. Belfield fle ft) of IM Interna- 
tional. Photo by Laurent Niddam. 


D.J. White, makes a master chart of the 
other forecasters’ predictions and then de- 
velops her own synopsis. 

All of the forecasters agree that cglor is 
a major factor in fashion merchandising. 
As Jane Resnick, president of Jane Res- 
nick Ltd., which produces The Color Box 
forecasting service, puts it, “Color is the 
first thing people look at. It’s what brings 
them to a rack of clothes in a store. Sec- 
ond, they feel the fabric. Third, they check 
the price tag. And then they take the cloth- 
ing off the rack and look at the silhouette.” 
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Plus-TeaM Development forecast charts offer colors inspired by avant-garde furniture, Mediterranean villages, gardens, antique frescoes, and Afri- 
can art. Color cards, yarn samples, and guidelines for mixing shades and choosing fabrics are included in each “color story.” 


Several forecasters point to the raging 
success of Benetton, Esprit, and The Gap, 
manufacturing and retailing chains that 
sell simple, classic sportswear in up to 30 
shades. They seem to understand that we're 
in a cautious, conservative era, and it’s un- 
likely there will be a major change in sil- 
houette over the next few seasons. Change 
will probably come in the form of new col- 
ors—and particularly in the print explo- 
sion that is sweeping Seventh Avenue. 

“Over the past ten years,” points out 
Leigh Rudd, “color has not only become in- 
creasingly important, it’s also become 
more specific than ever before.” Manufac- 
turers and stores want to know which hue 
of pink to go for, whether to sell grays, or 
to offer blued or yellowed reds. Adds David 
Wolfe of The Fashion Service, “Manufac- 
turers are thinking about color in a much 
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shallower way then ever before. They ex- 
pect a generic kind of concept for every 
single season.” 

Pat Tunsky, president of Pat Tunsky, Inc., 
explains this need for exactitude: “During 
the forties and fifties, when the fabrics of 
choice were rayon, pure cotton, and silk—all 
of which take color beautifully—the Ameri- 
can palette was sophisticated. Then came 
the polyester era in the late fifties and six- 
ties. Polyester grayed out fabric.” And our 
color sense got numbed. 

“To make matters worse,” Tunsky con- 
tinues, “by the seventies the fabric produc- 
ers had replaced box looms with jet looms 
and were less and less capable of doing 
fancy yarn dyes. They needed a solid base 
of colors.” 

But today manufacturers are being chal- 
lenged by consumers seeking a more so- 


phisticated palette. They’re not satisfied 
with navy, beige, white, black, or red—tra- 
ditionally the best-sellers. June Roche, fash- 
ion director at Milliken, and generally re- 
garded as the shrewdest forecaster in the 
business, believes that “the European in- 
fluence has helped change our color eye.” 
According to Roche, “Our colors are getting 
lighter and cleaner. They remind us of fif- 
ties and sixties colors, but these current 
versions look more sophisticated. The ear- 
lier examples appear tacky and saccharine 
by comparison.” 

Roche is also optimistic about the color 
analysis companies, such as Color Me Beau- 
tiful, which have taken hold among con- 
sumers. Though Seventh Avenue disdains 
their work, she feels that companies like 
these are awakening the color sensibilities 
of Americans. 
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Joan Karron, director of fashion and de- 
sign at J.P. Stevens, agrees that Americans 
are beginning to experiment with color. 
“They're putting multiple patterns togeth- 
er in a single outfit and dressing more 
within a color family—once considered ta- 
boo.” Traditionally, it was only teenagers 
who made color statements, but today it’s 
the baby boomers—approaching 40—who 
are swathing themselves in color. That’s 
the generation, points out Dolores Ware of 
The Color Association of the United States, 
that “underwent the psychedelic color rev- 
olution in the sixties. From then on, color 
has been on the increase.” 

Most often, colors work in cycles, reap- 
pearing in different values from one season 
to the next. Red, which has been popular 
lately, evolved from blue-magenta last year 
to orange-red today. When our eye gets too 
used to the current red, we'll move on to 
something else. Resnick says, “It takes the 
eye a while to get used to something new. 
You can’t change colors radically.” 

And so forecasting, though it appears 
“like closing your eyes and jabbing a pin 
into a color wheel” (as Resnick puts it), is 
not guesswork at all. The pundits study 
trends, and they watch for likely elabora- 
tions. They immerse themselves in the me- 
dia and cultural events, and even in poli- 
tics. (During warmongering times, expect 
to see a lot of khaki.) Some forecasters 
chart how often a new color crops up. Oth- 
ers take an intuitive approach. “All of a 
sudden,” explains Lee Goldé, a fashion con- 
sultant, “a color starts to look good to me.” 
And if she gets confirmation, she tells her 
clients about it. 

As Rudd puts it, “There is nothing coin- 
cidental about color trends.” The TV series 
Miami Vice has been helping to sell acidic 
pastels. The rock singer Madonna is also 
regarded as a style arbiter. In the film Des- 
parately Seeking Susan, she wore a shawl- 
collared man’s jacket, whose Egyptian hi- 
eroglyphic print, in bright red, purple, and 
yellow, and gold lurex embroidery, has 
helped make these colors acceptable after 
a long season of black. And the hunch is 
that Diana Vreeland’s Indian fashion spec- 
tacle at New York’s Metropolitan Museum 
of Art (Dec. 20, 1985-Sept. 1, 1986) will 
help make the jewellike tones of Oriental 
silks palatable to the mass market. 

Much color direction comes not from the 
United States but from the streets and the 
designer and fabric houses of Europe. 
Forecasters here watch the color-sensitive 
designers (Saint Laurent, Kenzo, Lagerfeld, 
Mugler, and Montana), and if their tones 
are repeated on the streets and among the 
contemporary, forward-thinking Seventh 
Avenue designers, then they know that 
they are onto a major trend. The next step 
is to prepare the all-important color fore- 
casting charts. 

“At the start,” explains Rudd, “we sit 
down literally with anything from a length 
of yarn to a pen or a flower—anything we 
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Some color packages have clever or exotic names intended to reflect a popular new trend. This Pat 
Tunsky, Ine. report on “The Big Country” includes fashion sketches and swatches. 


can grab. When we've agreed it belongs on 
our color card, we match it to fabric our 
dyer can work from. Then we mock up all 
thirty-two of our colors. We give half of 
each of our original swatches to our dyer, 
who specializes in small lots. When he re- 
turns his lab dips to us, we compare them 
with our original half and make any neces- 
sary adjustments. From there, we produce 
our color chart.” IM’s spring/summer 1987 
chart had its lab dips corrected at the start 
of August 1985. That’s when clients began 
asking for mock-ups, “and the whole pro- 
cess started to snowball,” Rudd explains. 
“If enough people choose the same mock- 
up colors, of course they'll continue through- 
out the industry.” 

Forecasters’ charts may contain up to 
several dozen colors. Explains Phil Shroff, 
Monsanto’s fashion director, “With a large 


number of colors, we can hedge our bets. 
It’s a case of twenty-twenty hindsight.” 

Karron says “Sometimes an unlikely col- 
or is added to a chart to make all the other 
colors in the grouping look good.” Roche 
adds, “New colors are often placed on a 
master chart to set people up for next year 
and get them used to these shades.” 

Some companies (such as Monsanto, East- 
man Chemicals, American Enka, and Du- 
pont) offer their forecasts free, but most 
charge between $700 and $1,000 for spring 
and fall reports. Manufacturers and retail- 
ers usually subscribe to several services. 
Some get them all. And what they get are 
not only the charts but also packets of 
swatches or strands of yarn—ready to take 
along when they select their fabrics. 

Packaging the forecast has become an 
art. Colors are presented as cloth rectan- 
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Kathleen Crawford’s heartbreaking green. Shirt and skirt by Rex Ward. Photo by Robert Butcher. 
Makeup by Yuseff Vibeke c/o Untold Tale, New York, NY. Model: Cetl Johnson. 
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gles, pompoms, or yarn tassels—usually 
cotton, wool, or polyester—and often at- 
tached to Velcro so that they can be rear- 
ranged. Most forecasters present colors in 
trend groups and label them with buzz- 
words that supposedly reflect the moods of 
the times. IM’s latest color stories, for ex- 
ample, are called “Kashmir” (a jewellike 
Oriental influence), “Scandinavia” (urban 
glass and steel neutrals with a Teutonic, 
Bauhaus feeling), “Hunt Club” (sporty, 
country looks), “Airborne” (chic, paramili- 
tary suiting shades), and “Wedgwood Ac- 
cents” (IM refers to these as “drawing- 
room colors”). 

Some fashion-color forecasters, such as 
the avant-garde Plus-TeaM Development 
and Dominique Peclers, both of which are 
based in Paris, offer accompanying pic- 
tures of still-lifes, trendy interiors, or 
works of art. These items help the decision 
makers clarify the appropriateness of the 
new colors. 

If all this sounds like a con game, it is. 
But it is the garment industry seducing it- 
self into believing in an unproven look so 
that it is able to approach a new season 
with assuredness and finish the season 
alive. Not everyone survives. But the Berg- 
dorf Goodman customer selects a new silk 
blouse in the latest Pucci-like bright vio- 
let. The K-Mart customer makes do with a 
blouse in a drabber polyester violet. And 
the industry marches ahead, on the alert 
for still newer brights, surrounded by the 
“right” neutrals. 

During midsummer in her New York stu- 
dio, Kathleen Crawford, who designs a 
small collection of contemporary sports- 
wear under the Rex Ward label, unveils 
her holiday line (which retails just prior to 
Christmas). Crawford used no forecasting 
services—she couldn't afford them. Nor 
could she afford to buy from the large fab- 
ric companies, which demand sizable 
minimum orders as well as a solid finan- 
cial statement. Instead, she roamed Sev- 
enth Avenue’s jobbers and side-street re- 
tailers for her yardage. And because she 
operates on a small scale, she was able to 
take creative risks in her choice of colors. 
Crawford’s styles for the holiday season 
are rich in classic elegance—a knife-pleated 
calf-length skirt, in black, silver, or gold 
silk chiffon lamé, with a crinkly silk cloque 
overshirt to match. The shirt is available 
in black and white (“which always sell”), 
and aubergine (“which I fell in love with”). 
And then, a season before the mass-market 
manufacturers would touch or cut it, she 
selected a stunning, heartbreaking emer- 
ald green for the shirt. When asked how 
she had chosen that particular color, Craw- 
ford replied: 

“Green's time has come. It’s right. No, I 
didn’t check with anyone. I sure hope it 
sells.” C 


Linda Dyett is a free-lance writer based in 
New York City. 
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Jeans: The Inside Story 


How 560 people make 13,500 pairs a day 


by Deborah Lerme Goodman 


| ast year more than two pairs of jeans 
were made for every man, woman, 
and child in America. Jeans produc- 

4 , tion has grown to a seven-billion dol- 
“_>’ lar industry—the largest single seg- 
ment of the apparel market—since a 22- 
year-old dry goods merchant named Levi 
Strauss began selling sturdy canvas trou- 
sers to California goldminers in 1853. His 
rugged pants (he soon switched to denim) 
became so popular among laborers that by 
1911 the Lee Company was also manufac- 
turing jeans, mostly to sell to cowboys. 

Jeans were not common leisure wear un- 
til the Depression forced cattle ranches to 
become “dude ranches.” While vacationing 
out West, easterners bought blue jeans and 
carried them back home to wear at family 
cookouts and for trips to the park. Noting 
this trend, the Lee Company “spread the 
romance of the West” in 1946 with a full- 
page color ad in Life magazine that fea- 
tured their jeans. 

In the 1950s, James Dean in Rebel With- 
out a Cause and Marlon Brando in The 
Wild Ones wore blue demin as a symbol of 
their rejection of conventional society. This 
notion was amplified in the ‘60s, as jeans 
became an antifashion statement. 
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Yet, by the ’70s, blue jeans were widely 
accepted. Levi Strauss & Company spon- 
sored an exhibition of denim art at the Mu- 
seum of Contemporary Crafts, and designers 
such as Calvin Klein and Gloria Vanderbilt 
lent their names to jeans. Far from work- 
ers’ attire, these designer jeans fit too tight- 
ly for the wearer to do any physical labor. 
Meanwhile, Levi's 501 jeans, “virtually un- 
changed” since they were introduced 133 
years ago, had become the company’s best- 
selling style. 


What’s on the market 

Today there are jeans for labor and leisure. 
There are jeans for infants and jeans for 
adults with 66-in. waists. Jeans are 
prewashed and stone-washed, stretchable 
and shrinkable, sturdy and seductive. But 
really, beyond the insignia on the back 
pocket, is there any difference in quality 
among all these jeans? 

Yes and no. There are unbranded jeans 
(made by companies you never heard of) 
and apparel sold by well-known manufac- 
turers. Since unbranded jeans sales do not 
rely on name recognition, durability is not 
necessarily a priority. The companies may 
use denim that has been rejected by larger 


manufacturers. Who cares if the jeans last 
only a year if the consumer can't recall the 
name of the manufacturer to blame? 

Designer jeans, at the other extreme, de- 
pend entirely on a glittery name. When 
asked what made their jeans different from 
Levi's, the staff at Calvin Klein and Gloria 
Vanderbilt chose not to respond. In fact, 
they were unwilling to discuss their prod- 
ucts at all! This reticence does not suggest 
much confidence in the quality of their 
jeans. The folks at Blue Bell (makers of 
Wranglers), the Gap, Lee, and Levi Strauss 
couldn’t have been more eager to describe 
how carefully they make their merchandise. 

Among the major jeans manufacturers, 
there are minor differences in the denims 
used. None of them weaves its own fabric, 
and with a few exceptions such as Jor- 
dache, which gets its denim from Hong 
Kong, most patronize American textile mills. 
Burlington, Cone, Avondale, Westpoint Pep- 
perell, Regal, and Swift all weave denim to 
specification for the jeans industry, and 
manufacturers resist becoming tied to any 
one mill. 

Each manufacturer's specifications are 
slightly different from those of its com- 
petitors. Blue Bell, for instance, orders a 
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Sewing jeans 

A pair of Lee Riders goes through 32 
steps from cut fabric to stitched jeans. At 
left, the pants are about half way 

through the process. The basic sequence is: 


Assemble two backs: 
Sew half risers to half backs. 
Sew double flat-felled center-back 
seat seam. 
Sew and attach back pockets. 
Assemble two fronts: 
Sew inner right pocket to right 
pocket triangle. 
Sew inner left pocket to left 
pocket triangle. 
Sew pocket triangles to inner pockets. 
Sew pockets to front halves at top. 
Make two half flies. 
Sew zipper to fly. 
Add zipper slider and stop. 
Sew center-front double-felled seam. 
Sew fly to front. 
Reinforce fly. 
Sew outer leg seams (overlock together, 
double seam). 
Sew inseam (overlock and double 
flat-felled). 
Reinforce hip. 
Make and attach waistband (single seam). 
Make buttonhole. 
Attach 5 belt loops (made in a string, 
then cut). 
Hem legs. 
Add 5 rivets and 1 button rivet. 


Three seam details 


Leg inseam 
Right side 








Single 


Double-needle topstitcthiy oo» ‘overlock 


Outer leg seam 


Wrong side : | 


Double-needle topstitchy _L, Pee ic 
'  Safety-stitc 


(double overlock) 






Center-back seam 
Right side 





A typical 2/1-twill jeans denim, right and 
wrong sides, enlarged five times. 
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broken-twill denim, while Lee favors a left- 
hand twill. The shade of indigo-dyed blue 
varies slightly from one company to an- 
other. The real measure of denim is its 
weight, specifically the number of ounces 
in 1 yd. of fabric. Levi Strauss plans to in- 
troduce 15-oz. “Megadenim,” which will be 
the heaviest on the market. The heaviest 
denims currently in use range from 14 oz. 
to 14% oz., but denim as light as 12 oz. is 
also common. Try comparing the denim 
used in basic jeans by Lee and Wrangler, 
and you'll see how insignificant % oz. is. 

Most denim used by branded manufac- 
turers is 100% cotton. The addition of poly- 
ester strengthens the fabric, but it just 
isn’t as comfortable as 100% cotton. There 
are aesthetic problems with polyester as 
well: uneven fading or an undesirable sheen. 
For the most part, polyester is added only 
to boys’ jeans and stretch jeans, where it 
may be combined with Lycra. 


Mass-producing jeans 

To see how denim becomes jeans, I visited 
a Lee Company plant in Broadway, VA. Of 
their 23 American plants, it is one of the 
largest and the one with the lowest per- 
centage of rejects. At the time, 560 em- 
ployees were churning out 13,500 pairs of 


jeans each day, and plant manager Tom 


Didawick was expecting the level to soon 
increase to 14,500. 

The process begins with inspection of 
the piece goods: A worker cuts off 1 yd. of 
denim from an enormous roll that might 
hold up to 500 yd. of fabric. The sample is 
washed three times, then checked for skew 
(grain distortion), shade, mill flaws, shrink- 
age, and, unbelievably, growth. “Denim 
doesn't just shrink; it can grow, and of 
course we can’t accept that,” explains 
Didawick. “Our contract with the mills al- 
lows for up to four percent shrinkage, but 
sometimes we see as much as six percent.” 
Fabric flaws account for about three quar- 
ters of the defects in the finished jeans. 


Cutting—In a separate room, two employ- 
ees calculate the marker, or arrangement 
of pattern pieces, on computer screens. Since 
the combination of sizes and styles in the 
orders coming into the Broadway plant var- 
ies, they must continually figure the most 
efficient way of placing pattern pieces on 
1'4-yd. to 12-yd. sections of a 30-yd. to 40-yd. 
spread. Six years ago, before the computer- 
ized system, the process was done by hand 
with one-fifth scale models. 

The apparatus looks much like any per- 
sonal computer, except the keys say things 
like “90-degree rotate” and “Tilt.” Tilt—the 
slanting of a pattern piece so it is not 
aligned with the warp or weft—accounts 
for a subtle difference in how various brands 
fit. Obviously, it is possible to squeeze many 
more pieces on the fabric if they need not 
be parallel to the grain. In the industry, 
Levi Strauss seems to be noted for being a 
bit lenient with regard to tilt; as a result, 


their jeans can twist themselves around 
your leg. The Lee Company permits no tilt, 
but even with this stricter standard, fabric 
waste is minimal—only 8% to 10%. 

The final arrangement of the marker goes 
on a tape and is then fed to an 8-ft.-wide 
plotter, which draws the marker on paper. 
The marker and the tape of information 
are carried into a cutting room full of ta- 
bles about 35 yd. long. Two men unroll 
bolts of denim across the tables, spreading 
the fabric back and forth until 64 layers 
are piled on top of each other. Amazingly 
enough, 64 layers is rather modest by in- 
dustry standards; Levi Strauss spreads its 
denim 108 layers high. 

The marker is placed on top of the lay- 
ers, identifying each of the shapes to be 
cut, so that later on, a size 8 pair of legs, 
for example, isn’t inadvertently matched 
with a size 10 waistband. The marker does 
not serve as a visual guide for cutting. In- 
stead, the computerized tape that records 
the marker is fed into a machine called the 
Gerber cutter. 

Following the computerized instructions, 
the Gerber cutter quietly moves a blade 
through all 64 layers of fabric. It cuts out 
the smaller pieces first so the larger ones 
can Stabilize the pile. A clear plastic film 
placed on top of the marker helps main- 
tain suction to hold the fabric in place (see 
bottom right photo, page 30). After every 
90 in. of cutting, the blade rises above the 
denim and spins to sharpen itself. 

This is a state-of-the-art cutting appara- 
tus. When I asked Tom Lair, senior vice 
president of manufacturing at the Lee Com- 
pany, if he invested in the Gerber cutters 
for speed, he replied, “They’re fast all right, 
but the real reason we wanted them was 
for accuracy. They help us maintain a good, 
consistent fit.” The Gerber cutters undeni- 
ably save labor as well. Before these ma- 
chines were installed at the Broadway plant, 
eight cutters and four or five spreaders 
struggled to produce parts for 8,000 jeans 
a day. Now five workers spreading and cut- 
ting can produce 13,500 pairs. 

When all the fabric has been cut, stick- 
ers that are attached to every piece keep 
the right ones together. Then the various 
parts are loaded into parts bags. Each bag 
contains all the pieces required to make 32 
pairs of jeans. 


Sewing—A worker places a bag on a yellow 
metal dolly and pushes it toward a sewing- 
machine operator who will stitch the back 
riser and seat seams. This section of the 
plant is a sea of navy blue interspersed oc- 
casionally with colored bags and yellow 
dollies. Even the pale gray floor tiles have 
a bluish tinge. There are small flags in flu- 
orescent colors rising above many of the 
sewing machines, designating operators who 
are sewing as fast—or faster—than the Lee 
Company’s quota. The operators are paid 
by the piece; they can make from $6 to $8 
per hour. They tear work coupons as they 
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Pulling pieces out of bags that contain the makings for 32 pairs of jeans, pieceworkers zip along in the main sewing room at Lee. 
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At the Lee Company, a computer helps figure 
the best pattern layout, or marker. 


The seat is sewn with a machine that folds and 
makes a double-stitched flat-felled seam in one 
pass. Photo courtesy of Lew Strauss. 
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A bolt of denim at Lem Strauss, about 500 yd., weighs in at about 450 
cutting. Photo courtesy of Levi Strauss. 
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After plastic 1s spread over 64 layers of denim, the Gerber cutter at Lee, which ts guided by com- 
puter tape, slices up denim for 1,600 to 2,000 pairs of jeans. 
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go along; depending on the job, an opera- 
tor might rip off up to 180 coupons in a 
shift. Operators find it most lucrative to 
master a single task, so there is very little 
rotation of jobs. One woman at the Broad- 
way plant has been hemming the bottoms 
of jeans for 17 years. I saw men inspecting 
piece goods, watching the plotter, spread- 
ing cloth, running Gerber cutters, and press- 
ing finished jeans, but nearly all the sew- 
ing machine operators are women. 

The 350 sewing machines make a steady 
buzzing hum that you get used to pretty 
quickly. The machines were mostly Singers, 
although I also saw Union Specials, Pfaffs, 
and Yamatos. “Some of the machines here 
are 25 years old,” said Didawick. “A lot of 
them do only one task like hem the bot- 
tom.” Lee uses both single- and double- 
needle machines. For hemming the bot- 
toms of legs, a single needle is adequate. 
Double-needle sewing saves time and gives 
accurate parallel lines of stitching. Like 
most jeans manufacturers, Lee uses cotton 
thread with a polyester core. 

Zippers. One of the first steps is stitching 
a zipper into the fly. Lee was the first com- 
pany to use a zipper fly, and today all but 
one of their styles features a zipper. “Here 
in Broadway we get our zippers from YKK,” 
said Didawick, “but Lee also buys zippers 
from Scovill and Talon. You'll find zippers 
are all pretty similar among the branded 
jeans.” At Levi Strauss, however, button 
flies are big business. 

Back pockets. Branded jeans companies 
take the sewing of back pockets seriously. 
That is one of the main places their identi- 
ty can be recognized. In fact, the arcuate 
stitching pattern on Levi's rear pockets is 
the oldest trademark in apparel history. In 
Lee plants, an operator uses a metal tem- 
plate to sew a double line of curved stitch- 
ing on each back pocket. (Unlike Levi's, 
Lee’s back pockets have a distinct right 
and left.) The string of pockets emerges 
from the machine like a chain of sausages. 

An automated machine made by Pfaff 
tucks under the edges of the back pocket, 
then uses a single needle to sew the pocket 
onto the pants and reinforces the corners 
with a stitched X. All the operator has to 
do is place an unsewn pocket on a spade- 
shaped plate. The machine whisks it away 
and stitches it up in a matter of seconds. 
To keep from sewing more pockets than 
the operators can accommodate, these ma- 
chines are run during only two of the plant’s 
three shifts. If you could compress the 32 
sewing steps required to make a pair of Lee 
Riders so there was no time wasted, it would 
take 15 minutes to sew a pair of jeans. 
Rivets. Even after the legs have been 
hemmed there are a number of finishing 
opcrations, such as applying six copper riv- 
ets. The tradition of using rivets started in 
1873, when Levi Strauss began reinforcing 
the pockets. Prospectors stuffed in so many 
gold nuggets, so it gocs, that their pockets 
tore. Levi's used to have a rivet in the 
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crotch, too, until a company executive 
crouched too long before a blazing camp- 
fire. Rivets on back pockets were removed 
in 1937, when people complained that they 
were scratching saddles and school furni- 
ture. Like button flies, rivets are mostly a 
matter of fashion. They are technically un- 
necessary now, because a stitched bar tack, 
seen mostly on the belt loops, is just as 
strong. “We buy our rivets from the same 
company Levi Strauss does,” said Didawick. 
“Sometimes we'll find a few Levi rivets in 
with ours, and I'll bet they find a few Lee 
rivets mixed in with theirs.” 


To wash or not 

Levi's 501’s notwithstanding, most jeans 
that are sold today have been prewashed. 
We think of jeans as a quintessentially 
American product, but it was in Europe 
that prewashed jeans first appeared in the 
early ‘70s. American manufacturers found 
it surprisingly difficult to master the laun- 
dering process, as shrinkage proved to be 
wildly erratic. It was not until 1974 that 
Plushbottoms began selling prewashed jeans. 
They were an immediate success, and by 
the late ’70s prewashed jeans began to 
dominate the market. 

According to the Gap’s spokesperson, 
“Prewashed jeans are the fastest growing 
part of the industry. I can’t even tell you 
the percentage of jeans we prewash, be- 
cause if I gave you a number today, it 
would be even larger tomorrow.” All of 
Wrangler’s women’s jeans are prewashed. 
“It’s the only way to guarantee fit,” ex- 
plained Gary Carter. 

Prewashing is advantageous for fit and 
appearance. Leonard Smith of the Lee Com- 
pany said, “We aim for softness of hand, 
color consistency, and something we call 
the bloom, whereby the blue takes on a vi- 
brant character.” In Lee plants, an auto- 
matic vacuum machine sucks jeans inside 
out before conveyor belts carry them off to 
the laundry. “We think it’s important [to 
turn jeans inside out] to prevent streaking 
and blotching. It also reduces fading and 
abrasion {a problem with indigo-dyed fab- 
ric]. It’s a good idea to turn your jeans in- 
side out when you wash them at home, too.” 

Prewashing is based on the concept of 
home laundry but differs in the size of the 
load (about 32 pairs of jeans) and the addi- 
tion of chemicals such as a stripper (which 
helps the detergent penetrate), soap, and a 
softener. The cycle, about 30 minutes, is 
the equivalent of three to five washings at 
home. Stone-washed jeans really are laun- 
dered with rocks, usually pieces of pumice 
the size of eggs. 

Lee jeans are dried for about an hour, 
then pressed. “Joker tickets,” the labels 
giving the size, style, and fiber content, are 
sewn on with the leather patch. 


Inspection and shipping 
At several stages of production, six jeans 
out of every batch of 32 are inspected, and 


each pair is subjected to final inspection. 
The inspector measures the pants—the in- 
seam can’t be more than % in. over or ¥% in. 
under the prescribed standard—and looks 
for incorrectly sewn pieces. The rejected 
jeans go back for repair to the operator 
who's responsible. In addition, the inspec- 
tor checks the denim for unevenness of 
color and mill flaws—tiny nubs that I, for 
one, would never notice. 

The inspected jeans are packed into car- 
tons to be sent out. About 10 to 12 days 
have passed from the time the piece goods 
entered the plant to the time the finished 
jeans leave. Jeans that are sent out aren't 
evenly distributed throughout the country. 
Lee jeans, for example, sell slightly better 
toward the East, while Levi’s are most pop- 
ular in the western states. Wrangler jeans 
do best in the Southeast and Southwest. 

Most American-made jeans are produced 
in the southeastern states and Texas. As 
you might expect, plenty of jeans are also 
manufactured in Hong Kong, including 
Gloria Vanderbilt’s, the Gap’s fashion 
jeans, and most of the Jordache line. Lee 
and Levi Strauss also have plants in sever- 
al parts of Europe, Asia, South America, 
and Australia, where they produce jeans 
solely for local markets. 


Design 

Design decisions are made at corporate 
headquarters. It is in Shawnee Mission, KS, 
that Leonard Smith of the Lee Company 
forecasts a return to the classic, five-pocket, 
straight-leg jeans with less ornamentation. 
And in San Francisco, designers at Levi 
Strauss have chosen neon colors for a new 
line of jeans. Ever since white Levi’s were 
introduced in the ’60s, color is something 
that jeans manufacturers have to consider. 
Gray denim appeared in 1985, and black 
has proved to be a very popular alternative 
to basic blue denim. But Gary Carter of 
Blue Bell warned, “You have to be very 
careful of your specifications for black den- 
im, or they [the manufacturers] can just 
redye overruns of another color. It can wash 
down to reveal that other color. You can’t 
take chances with black.” 

That caution, that unwillingness to take 
chances with quality, pervaded my discus- 
sions with the staffs of branded-jeans 
manufacturers. Since style is secondary to 
construction for them, branded jeans are 
made to last, and they’re made better now 
than they were 20 years ago. “Denim today 
is better than it was in the fifties and six- 
ties,” explained Leonard Smith. “There's 
less shrinkage, better durability, and the 
quality of our sewing has improved. Other 
industries may have cut corners during the 
last few decades, but the top manufactur- 
ers of blue jeans are making better prod- 
ucts now than they ever have before.” OU 


Deborah Lerme Goodman is a weaver, 


spinner, and free-lance writer based in 
Cambridge, MA. 
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Two Styles of Buttonholes 


by Maggie Righetti 


Finely and intricately knit sweaters can 
be ruined by badly made buttonholes. 
Unfortunately, most cardigan 
instructions give the same directions for 
baggy buttonholes. Many designers 
aren't aware that better buttonholes can 
be made, and most pattern printers 
refuse to devote the extra space required 
to explain them. Thus, many knitters 
won't knit cardigans because of the 
buttonholes. To encourage you to knit 
cardigans, here are two fine buttonholes. 
Try them with class C heavy (4-ply) 
smooth classic worsted yarn and No. 8 
needles. Cast on 12 stitches, and Knit a 
few rows in stockinette stitch (Knit one 


Knitters Meet 


row, purl the next) for a few rows, 
ending with a purl row. 


Three-row buttonhole 

The three-row buttonhole is a hand 
kKnitter’s dream. It works in any pattern 
stitch, needs no final finishing, and is 
easy to remember and make. It is a 
vertical buttonhole that’s three rows 

high. The size varies according to the yarn 
and needles used, but the button size 
appropriate for the yarn will usually fit 
the hole. Try it on your swatch. 


First buttonhole row—On right side of 
work, work to desired location of 





in Baltimore 


by Mary Galpin 


Tips and techniques for better knitting 
abound. The techniques themselves 
usually aren't hard; it’s finding out 
about them that is. But when eight 
teachers and 100 avid knitters get 
together for three days, everyone is sure 
to go home with some new tricks. 

The Knitting Guild of America’s 
(TKGA) first seminar east of the 
Mississippi was held last July 26-28 in 
Baltimore. It offered eight classes; a 
“show-and-share” night, where all 
participants were invited to bring some of 
their work; and a retail market, where 
area shops displayed and sold their wares. 
The next national TKGA convention 
will be held in Milwaukee, WI, April 3-6. 

The purpose of the Knitting Guild, 
which is almost two years old, is to 
“promote communication and education 
to those wishing to excel in workmanship 
and creativity in the knitting world of 
today.” Besides organizing seminars, it 
sponsors local groups and publishes the 
magazine Cast On. Here’s what I learned 
at the seminar: 


Casting on—If you cast on using the 


two-needle method, your cast-on edge will 
be firmer if you knit between the last 
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two stitches rather than into the last one, 
as in the drawing below. Don’t pull the 
yarn too tight, or you'll have trouble 
getting the needle in. With this method, 
you would knit the next row if you are 
working in stockinette stitch. 


Counting rows—If you have trouble 
counting rows, turn your work to the purl 
side, where the rows are more clearly 
defined. And don’t be afraid to stretch 
your knitting. Pull it from top to bottom 
to separate the rows. Counting rows is 
more important than some people 

might think. If you’ve knit a ten-row 
pocket, for example, you should sew it 
row-for-row onto ten rows of your sweater 
front. And if you have two pockets that 





For a firmer edge, . 
knit between the last two stitches 
when casting on by the two-needle method. 


buttonhole (knit five stitches on your 
swatch), yarn over twice, Knit next two 
stitches together by knitting into back 
of two stitches, and continue across row 
(Fig. 1A, facing page). 


Second buttonhole row—On wrong side 
of work, work to location of buttonhole, 
purl one (first yarn over), drop next 
stitch (second yarn over) off needle, and 
continue across row (Fig. 1B). I Know it 
looks terrible, but have faith. 


Third buttonhole row—On right side of 
work, work to buttonhole, Knit into hole 
(below the next stitch), drop next => 


you want six rows up from the ribbing, 
count those rows so that the two 
pockets will be even. 


Knitting a ribbing—If you’re making a 
cardigan, you'll find it easier to knit the 
ribbing for the front edges while you 
knit the body of the sweater. You'll 
eliminate the need to sew the ribbing 

on later, and you'll also be assured of a 
row-for-row match. However, you must 
change to needles that are smaller than 
those you’re using on the body so the 
ribbing won't sag. Use a pair of double- 
pointed needles one or two sizes smaller 
than those on which you are knitting the 
body. Knit the ribbing stitches with the 
smaller needles. Then continue across the 
row with the regular needles. Turn the 
work around, work across the row, and 
when you get to the ribbing, pick up the 
double-pointed needles to work the 
ribbing stitches. Your ribbing will be 

the perfect length. UO 


Mary Galpin is an assistant editor of 
Threads magazine. For more information 
on TKGA, contact Corinne Hemmeter, 
TKGA, Box 1606, Knoxville, TN 37901; 
(615) 524-2401. 
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stitch, and then continue across row 
(Fig. 1C at right). 

Work another row or two in pattern 
stitch. Your buttonhole should look like 
the one in the photo at near right. 


One-row buttonhole 

The one-row buttonhole can be made 

any size you want. It is more complicated 
to knit and harder to remember, but it 
creates a nice horizontal opening. Try this 
one on the same swatch. 

With right side of work facing you, 
work in pattern stitch to the desired loca- 
tion. (On your swatch, Knit four stitch- 
es.) Slip the next stitch knitwise (as if to 
Knit) onto the right needle. Bring the 
yarn between the tips of the needles to 
the front of the work and drop it 
(Fig. 2A at right). 

Without knitting any stitches, bind 
off the number of stitches needed to make 
the size buttonhole you want. Binding 
off four stitches, for example, will give 
you a buttonhole that’s four stitches 
wide. To bind off, slip the next stitch onto 
the right needle purlwise (as if to purl), 
and with the tip of the left-hand needle 
lift the first slipped stitch up and over 
the second and off the needle. Then slip 
the next stitch knitwise from the left 
needle to the right, and lift the previously 
slipped stitch up, over, and off. (Slip- 
ping the stitches first purlwise and then 
kKnitwise keeps the buttonhole’s bottom 
edge from curling out.) Continue until the 
hole is as long as you want it. On your 
swatch, bind off three stitches. 

Move the last stitch on the right nee- 
dle to the left needle. Turn the work 
around so the wrong side is facing you. 
Bring the yarn that’s now at the back of 
the work between the needles to the 
front and cast on purlwise one more stitch 
than you bound off, as follows: Insert 
the right needle into the front of the first 
stitch on the left needle, and make a 
purl stitch, but don’t take the old stitch 
off the left needle. Move the new stitch 
to the left needle by inserting it in the 
front of the new stitch from right to left 
(Fig. 2C). 

When the necessary stitches are cast 
on (four stitches cast on for your swatch), 
turn the work around again so that you 
are working in the original direction (right 
side of work facing you). Move the first 
stitch on the right needle to the left nee- 
dle. Knit two together. Continue across 
the row. Then work another row or two to 
appreciate the good looks of the one- 
row buttonhole (see photo at far right). 

Bind off your swatch, and keep it with 
a copy of these instructions for future ref- 
erence. Now you can start dreaming 
about all those cardigans you can make. UO 


Maggie Righetti is a knitting designer 


and teacher in Atlanta, GA, and the au- 
thor of Universal Yarn Finder. 
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buttonhole and works in any pattern stitch. 


Fig. 1. Three-row buttonhole 


The three-row buttonhole makes a nice vertical — 





as wide as you need. 


Fig. 2. One-row buttonhole 





A. First buttonhole row: Knit two together through 
the back of the stitches. 





B. Second buttonhole row: Purl first yarn over, 
then drop the second. 





C. Third buttonhole row: Knit tnto the hole below 
the next stitch. 


A. Slip the next stitch knitwise, bring the yarn to 
| the front of the work 
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B. Bind off the required number of stitches, and 
move the last slipped stitch to the left needle. 
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take the stich off the left needie 


needle in front of the new stitch from night to left. 
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Five methods for dyers and surface designers 


by Julie Levy 


ost surface-design tech- 
niques require that fab- 
ric be stretched on a flat 
surface or in suspension. 
No single method is ideally suited to every 
dye or resist process. Each technique has 
its own requirements—some specific to one 
medium, some shared by several. 

Dyers with limited workshop space face 
the common problem of choosing space- 
conserving methods for stretching fabric 
that are best adapted to their dyeing tech- 
niques. When I set up my 14-ft. by 16-ft. 
work space, I wanted to be able to explore 
a variety of techniques without having to 
rearrange or dismantle great quantities of 
equipment. I chose five stretching meth- 
ods that save me time and space, as well as 
the costly problems of finding dye and wax 
where I don't want them. After leaving wet 
pieces to dry, I can turn to another process 
or follow one process with another on a 
single piece. These methods of stretching 
fabric are specific to the dye or resist pro- 
cesses I use. Most of my equipment is of 
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my own construction and from readily 
available materials. 


Stretching by hand—One of the simplest 
methods of stretching fabric for a wax re- 
sist is the Indonesian batik method of 
hand-held fabric. The fabric is laid over an 
open palm held at a fairly vertical angle, 
against the skin, as shown in the photo on 
page 35. A brush, or a tjanting tool filled 
with hot wax and tapped on the wax pot to 
shake off drips, is used for drawing on the 
fabric directly over the palm. Wax, at the 
proper temperature, will flow from the 
brush or tool, penetrate the fabric, and 
cool enough on contact with the fabric so 
it won't stick to the hand. The wax cap, 
which Keeps the dye from penetrating the 
fibers, is complete as long as the wax has 
thoroughly penetrated the fabric and is 
visible on the back. 

The wax cools so quickly on contact with 
the fabric that you need not be concerned 
about burns. However, there are other dan- 
gers: Wax fumes are a health hazard, and 


wax has a flash point. Therefore, when 
working with wax, always wear a well-fit- 
ting protective mask with filters for toxic 
vapors. Use an exhaust fan or some effec- 
tive means of drawing wax fumes away 
from yourself, don’t heat the wax to the 
point where it’s smoking, and don’t ever 
leave hot wax unattended. 

The hand method is good for both small 
and large pieces. In the book Javanese Ba- 
tiks by Susan MacMillan Arensberg (Muse- 
um of Fine Arts, Boston), I have seen pho- 
tographs of wax being applied to yardage 
with this Indonesian technique. The cloth 
is hung over a bamboo pole so the dyer can 
see the whole piece and manage the fabric 
easily, but the waxing is done against the 
palm of the hand, which is held behind 
the hanging cloth. 


A sand pan like the one shown above, made 
from aluminum flashing and filled with clean, 
dry sand, makes the best surface for stamping 
yardage. The grains of sand stick to the back 
of the fabric and seal the wax cap. 
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Levy uses the Indonesian method of laying fabric against the open palm of a hand to apply wax 


with a tjanting tool. 


The sand pan—Wax stamping is an effi- 
cient process for applying a single image in 
repetition. A simple element like an irreg- 
ular line can be used in a wide variety of 
repeat patterns on yardage or small pieces. 
(I use several kinds of stamps, including 
wire, wire screen, and kitchen tools.) The 
secret to successful wax stamping is laying 
a solid wax cap on the fabric. Unfortunate- 
ly, most conventional methods of stretch- 
ing fabric for wax application are unsuit- 
able. Fabric pinned to a frame does not 
give a solid enough surface. Fabric laid on 
an old towel gives a solid surface, but the 
wax also penetrates the towel, and when 
the fabric is lifted, the wax cap breaks. 

Sand is the best base for wax stamping. 
The grains of sand stick to the wax cap, 
and they keep it sealed until the fabric has 
been dyed. It is the traditional surface 
used for Indonesian tjap stamping. (A tjap 
is a stamp made of brass or copper ribbons, 
wound, crimped, and soldered into a fila- 
gree block.) 

A pan made of aluminum flashing, which 
can be purchased from a building-supply 
store, will hold enough sand to provide a 
surface for stamping. Flashing is easily bent 
and folded at the corners to form a shallow 
pan of dimensions that suit the fabric width. 
A pan with a 48-in. bottom is needed for 
45-in.-wide fabric to allow room for the 
block should the repeat pattern extend to 
the edges of the fabric. The flashing strip 
should be cut 4 in. longer than the pan 
bottom (52 in.) to allow an extra 2 in. to be 
bent up on each end. The width of the 
strip can be the maximum manufactured 
size, usually 28 in. 

Bend the pan to shape by laying a metal 
yardstick or other firm straightedge 2 in. 
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from the long edge of the strip and bend- 
ing up a vertical edge. Do the same on the 
other long side, then on both ends. Fold in 
the corners as you would when wrapping a 
package. The final dimensions of the pan 
are 48 in. by 24 in. I sift sand into the pan 
to get a clean, dry, fine-grained base about 
1 in. to 1% in. deep. You can buy washed 
sand from a masonry supplier if none is 
available outdoors. A piece of cardboard or 
a wooden straightedge cut to 24 in. is handy 
to smooth and level the surface. 

Flashing is not rigid, so the pan must be 
supported on a firm table surface. Place 
the pan at the forward edge of the table. 
You should have a bolt holder under the 
back edge of the table from which the fab- 
ric is drawn and a box or basket on the 
floor underneath to catch the fabric after 
it has been stamped. Position the wax pot 
within reach on a stool of the same height 
as the table. I use an electric frying pan 
with a shallow amount of wax for dipping 
stamps. Stamps are less likely to drip if 
dipped in shallow wax, but be careful—a 
shallow pan of wax will overheat faster 
than a full pan. 

Before stamping, make sure the wax is 
hot enough to penetrate the fabric. To test 
it, stamp a scrap of the same fabric you'll 
be using, and look at the back. The wax 
should have penetrated the fabric, com- 
pletely enclosing the fibers in the design 
area. If the wax smokes or drips off the 
stamp excessively, it’s too hot. 

Marking the selvages at measured inter- 
vals sometimes helps to keep the pattern 
on the grain of the fabric. If a very regular 
or intricate pattern is being applied, the 
cloth may be marked with a dot grid. Lay 
the fabric on the pan so that the leading 


edge is at the front of the pan, and begin 
stamping it. Be sure to give the stamp a 
shake before moving it over the cloth sur- 
face to minimize dripping. Once the fabric 
on the sand surface is finished, move that 
section forward over the table edge, and 
continue stamping the new section. Even- 
tually the entire finished fabric will fall 
into the basket below, ready to be dyed. 
You'll notice on the back of the fabric that 
each waxed fiber is surrounded by a wax 
cap with afew grains of sand sticking to it. 


Hariki and shinshi—Suspension is the 
means of stretching fabric that is favored 
by some painters as well as people who 
work with wax and starch resists. Dye can’t 
crawl along an undersurface to where it 
isn’t wanted if the fabric is held in midair. 
For centuries, dyers in Japan have used 
hariki and shinshi to suspend fabric for 
katazome stenciling, a painted-resist tech- 
nique. These tools take up a minimal amount 
of storage space and are well suited to sus- 
pending yardage. 

Hariki consist of a pair of wooden bars, 
one bar with short stainless-steel teeth, 
the other with corresponding holes. Two 
pairs are used as end clamps on the piece 
of yardage. The ends of each pair have 
holes so that the hariki can be secured 
with rope to either a heavy piece of furni- 
ture or hooks screwed into the wall in or- 
der to stretch the length of fabric. 

Hariki are used in combinaton with shin- 
shi, which are thin bamboo rods that ex- 
tend across the width of the fabric, that is, 
selvage to selvage. The shinshi are placed 
at intervals on the underside of the fabric. 
The pins in the ends of the rods are insert- 
ed through the selvages, causing the shin- 
shi to arch and stretch the fabric, as shown 
in the drawing on the page 36. They flex 
like bows and must be slightly longer than 
the fabric width in order to exert enough 
pressure to keep the fabric taut. The fabric 
is made taut end to ead when clamped 
with hariki, and taut side to side when the 
shinshi are added. 

Shinshi may be used alone to stretch 
square pieces of fabric. The square must be 
slightly smaller in its diagonal dimension 
than the shinshi used to stretch it. Cross 
and arch two shinshi from corner to corner 
of the square, and bind them together in 
the center with twine or masking tape (see 
drawing, page 36). 


Frames—A favorite method of suspending 
fabric is on a frame. The handiest frames 
are adjustable. The most common type has 
square, wooden framing members with a 
number of notches that interlock. 

Dye painter Julia Watson and furniture 
maker Tom Platner, of Barnard, VT, have 
developed an even more adjustable frame 
design, shown in the drawing on page 37. 
They use reasonably knot-free pine boards 
ripped to 1x1 (ask for 1% in. pine at the 
lumberyard; it is usually closer to 1 in.). 
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Hariki and Shinshi 


Hartki are Clamps that 
hold the fabric taut 
lengthwise 





Shinsht can be used without hariki to suspend a 


square of fabric. 
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Cut the 1x1 pieces to the length of the fab- 
ric dimensions you ordinarily use, or to 
shorter multiples. Plane the thickness of 
each end down to 12 in. for 4 in. along the 
piece. Now cut a 4%4-in.-wide, 3-in.-long slot 
through each of these ends. 

These lengths can be positioned at 90° 
angles and secured with one carriage bolt, 
¥% in. by 1% in., with a wing nut and wash- 
er. They can also be lapped end to end and 
then secured with two bolts to make long- 
er lengths. Position large T-pins at 6-in. to 
8-in. intervals, and ride the fabric close to 
the top of the pins to clear the bolts and 
the wood’s surface. You can adjust the ten- 
sion easily as the fabric becomes damp 
with dye and sags: Loosen the bolts, ex- 
pand the frame, and then retighten the 
bolts. These framing members can be made 
into many different shapes—triangles, oc- 
tagons, etc.—and Julia suggests that they 
might be adapted for painting precut pieces 
of clothing. 

Two other surface designers I know have 
developed variations on another method of 
suspension. Patricia Burleson, of Brattle- 
boro, VT, uses heavy sawhorses coated with 
shellac or polyurethane. She stretches long 
scarves or yardage from sawhorse to saw- 
horse, fastening the fabric with push pins 
for painting. The weight of the sawhorses 
keeps the fabric taut. Brenda Macomber, of 
Brookline, MA, uses carpet tacking on large 
wooden frames for painting yardage. She 
attaches the tacking strips to the perim- 
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Crossed shinshi 7 


eter of the frame and then presses the 
edges of her fabric onto the tacking. 


Flat surfaces—-The simplest surface for 
stretching fabric is the ground. In Africa 
and India, fabrics, especially heavy hand- 
woven cottons, are spread on the ground 
for painting—the Temple cloths of India 
and the Senufo cloths of the northern Ivory 
Coast, for example. With Senufo cloth, a 
board is slid under the area being dyed, 
the dye is applied by brush, and the dye is 
pressed into the fabric with a metal blade. 

I use a 4-ft. by 8-ft. padded table surface 
for block printing and silk-screen printing. 
The padded surface must be absolutely flat 
and uniform for an even print. Felt carpet 
padding or a thin foam make an effective 
table padding. Be sure the tabletop is not 
warped, lay on a piece of padding cut to 
the exact table size, and then cover it with 
a layer or two of canvas. Staple the canvas 
to the sides of the table, stretching it taut 
as you Staple. Instead of using canvas, you 
can cover the surface with smooth vinyl, 
which is especially good with foam pad- 
ding. Then cover the vinyl with a canvas or 
fabric layer. When stretching vinyl over 
foam, be careful not to pull it too tight or 
compress the edges. The grain lines of the 
top layer of canvas or fabric should be 
straight and parallel to the table edges. 
This will help you lay out a screened de- 
sign that must be printed true to the grain, 
such as a border print or prints that will be 











underside of fabric 


a 


~ Rope is secured to wall hooks or heavy furniture. 


cut later into place mats, cloth book pages, 
or garments. If the fabric is laid on the ta- 
ble crooked, the pattern would be skewed. 
To keep the table surface free of dye 
when silk-screening, an additional cloth, 
known as a back gray, is usually pinned 
over the top canvas and later removed and 
washed for reuse. If you print many 
lengths of a lightweight fabric in succes- 
sion, remove the old, dye-saturated back 
gray after the printing of each length, and 
lay a new one. Kraft paper or newsprint 
may be substituted for washable backing. 
To fasten fabric for printing to a table 
surface, I use a commercial table adhesive, 
which is like a rubber cement, or I pin my 
fabric with T-pins every 3 in. along the 
edges. As you're pinning, stretch the fabric 
taut, but don’t distort the grain. Push the 
pins toward the centerline of the fabric so 
they won’t pull out as you stretch the fab- 
ric and cover the heads with masking tape 
so they can’t puncture the printing screen. 
When I'm printing lengths of fabric on a 
long table, I find table adhesive works well. 
The adhesive, a rubber-cementlike gum, 
keeps fabrics from shifting under the pres- 
sure from the squeegee. (Don’t use it with 
silk—it will leave marks.) The adhesive liq- 
uid is spread thinly on the table surface 
and allowed to dry thoroughly. Caution: 
Wear a good cartridge-type mask to avoid 
inhaling the toxic fumes. On my 3M brand 
mask, the cartridges for “organic vapors” 
work well for both wax fumes and for the 
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solvent that dries the rubber adhesive. Al- 
ways work in a well-ventilated room, away 
from direct flame, when applying the ad- 
hesive. Once the adhesive is dry, it is odor- 
free. Cover the tacky surface between print- 
ing sessions to keep off dust. Since no back 
gray is used, there is some chance of bleed- 
through and pickup from the table surface. 
To minimize this possibility, use the foam- 
vinyl-fabric cover described above as the 
primary surface, and print medium to 
heavyweight fabrics with dye of a consis- 
tency that will just penetrate the fabric 
and not run onto the undersurface. 

For small items like T-shirts, caps, or flat 
fabrics with a central design motif, com- 
mercial printers use a method that is very 
fast to set up. Commercial printing setups 
are available, but you might get some ideas 
for simplified surface-design systems from 
the description here. The small-scale com- 
mercial T-shirt printer works on a print ta- 
ble, or bed, which is a small platen made 
of wood, laminated wood and formica, and 
molded acrylic or steel. It is shaped like an 
oversized T-shirt, so when the shirt is 
slipped over it, it is stretched taut. Caps 
are printed on a smaller platen, which has 
a spring tensioner that stretches the cap 
open and holds it taut. Flat, square pieces, 
like scarves, are placed on a flat bed slight- 
ly smaller than the piece, and a frame with 
spring tensioners is slipped over the bed 
and holds the edges of the piece. 

Solid, unpadded surfaces are best for 
painting, for background dyeing of waxed 
pieces, for katazome, and for African starch 
resist (the Nigerian method of applying 
manioc root starch with a leather stencil 
to cotton fabric, which is then dyed in indi- 
go). The solid surface is very stable, which 
makes drawing with thickened dyes and 
squeeze bottles, combs, or brushes easier 
than drawing on a fabric suspended in a 
frame or pinned to a padded surface. Also, 
the resist medium, when dry, forms a bond 
with the surface. Thus, dye is prevented 
from running under the resist by a com- 
plete capping, as in the wax process. 

I use masonite sheets as a solid base for 
the fabric, but you may also use formica. 
The masonite must have two coats of poly- 
urethane in order to be dye-proof. The 
sheets have little rigidity, so I lay them on 
my padded print table. One great advan- 
tage of this system for me, having limited 
work space, is that I can stack masonite 
sheets on top of each other to create multi- 
ple work surfaces. After I have stretched a 
number of small, garment-size pieces on a 
sheet and dyed them, I cover them with a 
sheet of plastic so that the dye will fix 
slowly as it dries. When using some fiber- 
reactive dyes, especially the Procion M-X 
series, you don’t need to steam-fix. Then I 
lay 4-in.- to 10-in.-long wood spacers, 1 in. 
by 1 in., on the plastic to support another 
sheet of masonite. In this way, I can stack 
up to six sheets on the same table to effi- 
ciently use workshop space. The stacking 
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Adjustable frame lengths 


Lift fabric to tops of T-pins 
to clear bolts and frame. 


344 in. minimum aL 


Multiple masonite surfaces 


Jain to 4 in 


; ‘. VW in 
Y%-in. slot 


On each sheet, a hook 1s 
screwed into center of 
one side rail. 


- Surface 2 
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_A dye recipe 


and some tools 


For direct painting, I use a thickened 

dye, made with the same sodium alginate 
thickener that is used as the table 
adhesive (see recipe on this page). I 

thin the adhesive with 18 oz. of water; 

4% oz. of urea, a humectant that helps 
hold moisture in the dye solution as it 

is fixed on the fabric; and 2 tsp. of ludigal, 
which is a preservative. 

Then I add enough sodium alginate 
thickener (4 oz. to 10 0z.) to make a 
solution honeylike in consistency. To 
this I add a diluted dye and a diluted 
fixative (baking soda) to get the 
intensity of the color I want. These thin 
the solution to the consistency of syrup. 
Then I test the dye on fabric. The dye 
must not creep or bleed. Often adding 
more Calgon (hexametaphosphate) will 
increase the flow. 

To pattern with paint, I frequently 
use a comb to create lines, dots, and grids 
in multiple colors. The dye must be 
thick enough to flow off the tip of the 
comb. A masonite table surface serves 
as a base for my fabric. 

To apply wax or dye, I use wire, wire 
screen, and kitchen tools. To print solid 
areas, I cut stamps out of plywood with 
a jigsaw or coping saw. Dot patterns can 
also be made with pin heads. I mount 
the pins on a plywood block with a bed of 
¥% in. to % in. of cork glued onto it (or 
two layers of thin cork). The pins stand at 
a uniform height off the base. I staple a 
strip of cloth to the back for a handle. 


Levy paints thickened dye on fabric uith a 
comb (top), and she stamps wax or dye with 
wire or wire screens (center). To make dot pat- 
terns on cloth, she made a pin block from ply- 
wood and cork; a strip of cloth serves as a han- 
dle (bottom). 


sheets have two 1-in. by 1-in. rails screwed 
to the bottom of the 8-ft. sides, which do 
the same work as the spacers. 

I work alone, so in place of an assistant, 
I use a block and tackle, mounted above 
my table on the ceiling, to lift the mason- 
ite sheets. Each sheet has a hook screwed 
into one side rail. I run the rope from the 
hook, over the pulley, and under the sheet 
as it leans against the stack of sheets stand- 
ing on edge against the wall. I can lift and 
control it well enough to align and place it 
on the spacers below without any sliding 
and without disturbing the spacers or the 
dyed fabric below. 

The fabric may be fastened to the ma- 
sonite or formica sheets in two ways. For 
pieces that do not need to be dyed to the 
edges, I use masking tape to hold the fab- 
ric to the surface. However, if the edges are 
important, I seal the fabric to the surface 
with a thin layer of sodium alginate table 
adhesive. Barbara Goldberg, who teaches 
surface design in the Program-in-Artisanry 
at the Swain School of Design, New Bed- 
ford, MA, uses this formula in her classes: 

1 T. Calgon (sodium hexametaphosphate) 

32 oz. warm water 

8 T. high solids sodium alginate (or 4 T. 

low solids) 
The sodium alginate may be prewetted with 
a bit of isopropyl alcohol to make it com- 
bine in water without lumping. Mix it well, 
stirring continuously while dissolving the 
alginate, and let it swell and thicken (about 
30 minutes). An electric mixer helps make 
a smooth mixture. It will have the consis- 
tency of a gluey tapioca pudding. The ad- 
hesive may be thinned with water if it is 
too thick to spread, and it may be refriger- 
ated for quite a number of months. 

Spread the adhesive on the table surface 
with the edge of a piece of cardboard or a 
squeegee. The layer must be very thin so as 
not to be absorbed by the fabric laid over 
it. Absorption of excess alginate solution 
will cause uneven dye absorption. Do some 
test pieces on various thicknesses of fab- 
ric. Press the fabric over the wet adhesive, 
and let it dry for a few minutes before 
painting or stenciling the fabric. 

If a surface designer can evaluate the 
specific needs of his or her work, one 
method or a combination of methods, es- 
tablished as a practice, will reduce mishap 
and workshop chaos. 

Shinshi and hariki can be ordered in var- 
ious lengths from Cerulean Blue, Box 21168, 
Seattle, WA 98111; adjustable frames from 
Cerulean Blue and Ivy Crafts, 5410 Annap- 
olis Rd., Bladensburg, MD 20710. Sodium 
alginate and sodium hexametaphosphate 
can be ordered from Pro Chemical and Dye 
Co., Dept 29, Box 14, Somerset, MA 02726, 
and table adhesive is available from Stan- 
dard Screen Supply Co., 15 West 20th St., 
New York, NY 10001. O 


Julie Levy is an artist in Springfield, VT. 
All photos by author. 
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“Garden Wall I,” 48 in. x 46 in., cotton, was Elizabeth Gurrier’s last 
white-on-white quilt to be exhibited. Photo by Paul Avs. 





“Grey Mode II,” 36 in. x 36 in., suk, 1984, 1s Gurrier’s only painted quit 
done on silk. Photo by Elizabeth Gurrier. 


From White-on-White 


to Color 


Elizabeth Gurrier 


in transition 


by Meg Currie 


“a, lizabeth Gurrier, having earned 
( a considerable reputation with 
» her white-on-white quilts that 

“combine unbleached muslin, ma- 
ening and hand stitching, trapunto, and 
protruding, gargoylelike faces, is in a peri- 
od of transition. She has moved from her 
farmhouse to a condominium on the beach. 
Her studio, once a two-story shed, is now a 
third-floor room with white walls and a 
skylight. And she is painting her quilts. 

“I was getting itchy to go into color,” 
Gurrier explained recently. “I saw it when 
working on the white-on-white. I had al- 
ways thought in color, and now I was ready 
to put the color into the pieces.” The colors 
in her quilts, like the designs, reflect her 
interest in gardening and gardens. 

Gurrier uses Createx textile pigments, 
developed by Color Craft, which are liquid, 
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water-based textile pigments known for their 
soft hand, lightfastness, and color intensity. 
She never uses color directly from the bot- 
tle, and she reduces the intensity without 
changing the consistency by using extend- 
er. She avoids using black and white but 
likes grays and complementary colors. “I’m 
having fun playing with the colors, putting 
in the extender, washing it all out, and 
then putting in just binder,” she says. 
“Paints are unpredictable. Using them is a 
learning process.” 

Gurrier keeps a notebook of color swatches 
and formulas so she can build her color 
knowledge as each piece progresses. How- 
ever, She mixes new colors for each piece. 
“After I have finished a piece, I dump out 
all the paints so I don’t repeat,” she says. 

As she paints on the pigment, she fol- 
lows her sketch lines exactly with the same 


precision for which her stitchery is known. 
“Sometimes as I’m painting I think, Gee, 
that gradation would be nice. And then I 
think, That’s paint. I want the gradation to 
come in the quilting.” 

After she has painted the fabric, she does 
the machine, then the hand stitching. Be- 
sides a running quilting stitch, Gurrier uses 
the threaded stitch, chain stitch, and what- 
ever she feels might help the piece along. 
The trapunto—a technique where shapes 
are outlined with stitches and padded from 
the back to create a raised area—of her 
white-on-white work is also gone. “I ex- 
perimented with it and found that the col- 
or gives the dimension to the piece that 
the trapunto formerly provided.” 


Meg Currie is a free-lance writer who also 
makes airbrushed quilts. 
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weave rag rugs, but I don’t use rags. 
I use new home furnishings fabrics 
of 100% cotton. In a way, I suppose, 
this is a betrayal of the original 
/ purpose of rag rugs, which was to 
reuse precious handwoven fabric, but with 
sO many rag rugs around, I want mine to 
be especially lovely and distinctive. 

I usually use print fabrics in the weft 
and a striped warp. By juxtaposing the small 
bits of coordinating or contrasting colors 
in the weft with a complexly colored and 
striped warp, I aim to create an impression 
of depth and light, of richness and lumi- 
nosity. I use only good quality designer fab- 
rics from houses such as Waverly, Schu- 
macher, Bloomcraft, and Cyrus Clark. I buy 
chintzes and polished cottons because they 
rip easily into strips, fold like paper, and 
come in the wonderful pastel colors that 
my customers want. 

I buy only discounted fabrics, which are 
marked down because the lengths are short 
(usually 2 yd. to 10 yd.), because they have 
slight flaws, or because the designs have 
been discontinued. And, since I buy in quan- 
tity, I pay a very low price. 

I used to wash my fabrics, dry them out- 
side, and then arrange the pieces by color 
in carefully folded piles. Assured by my 
supplier that prewashing good quality de- 
signer fabrics was not necessary, I stopped 
doing it, cut out hours of work, and found 
that the fabrics did not shrink. 








The warp-——Once I've selected the fabrics, I 
plan a colored warp that will coordinate 
with the fabrics and emphasize chosen col- 
ors. Since carpet warp isn’t available in ev- 
ery color, I often alternate colored warp 
ends to blend the color I want; for exam- 
ple, the eye will see peach from alternat- 
ing pink and yellow ends. Oriental Rug Co. 
(214 S. Central St., Lima, OH 45802) offers 
a good selection of colored commercial or 
boil-proof 8/4 cotton warp with 800 yd. on 
a 142-lb. tube. I find that 10/5 and 10/6 lin- 
en also make a good warp. These are stron- 
ger than cotton, but more expensive and 
available in fewer colors. 

I always put vertical stripes in my warps. 
I also get horizontal warp stripes by alter- 
nating two colors in the warp and weaving 
tabby. For Log Cabin I alternate colors as 
above, but I repeat one color every 2 in. or 
so (for example, blue-white-blue-white- 
blue-blue-white-blue-white). Colored 
warps are traditionally symmetrical; asym- 
metrical warps are more contemporary. 

I sett the warp at either 10 ends/in. in a 
straight draw or 6 pairs/in. threaded singly 
in the heddles 1-1-2-2-3-3-4-4 fora slightly 
heavier warp and to allow the fabric to 
show more. For an even stronger warp, sett 
it at 10 pairs/in. At each side I put 4 dou- 
ble ends for strength, often in a dark color, 


“Log Cabin Luster with Blue” (facing page) 


combines Crossbars weft pattern, vertical 
warp stripes, and a Log Cabin center section. 
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which is practical. I usually thread the warp 
in tabby, but a simple point-twill or over- 
shot pattern makes a nice variation. I espe- 
cially like Honeysuckle Twill. 

If a used-up warp is still threaded on the 
loom, and it’s the same width or wider, I 
tie on the new warp in front of the beater, 
using lease sticks to hold the cross and ty- 
ing overhand knots thread by thread. I jig- 
gle the knots through the reed and hed- 
dles, handfuls at a time. If there’s no old 
warp threaded, I usually thread the new 
one in a straight draw. I put tensioning 
sticks (lath from the lumber yard) in four 
sheds behind the harnesses and beam on 
with sticks of the same lath for packing. I 
dress the loom front to back because I can 
do it myself and don’t need anyone to hold 
the warp to maintain tension. 


The weft—After tying and beaming on the 
warp, I prepare the fabric for weaving. This 
involves cutting or tearing it into strips 
and arranging them in the order I will 
weave them. I tear the fabric, but you can 
also cut it with scissors or have a slitter do 
it for you. Slitters buy and resell fabric 
seconds, which they will slit to any width. 
For a reasonable per-cut charge they will 
also slit fabric bought elsewhere. They wind 
the yardage onto tubes and saw it into 
slices with a huge circular saw. 

To rip the fabrics, I notch with scissors 
evenly across one end, using a tape mea- 
sure. The width between notches depends 
on the fabric thickness: 5 in. is average, 
but a thicker fabric should be notched ev- 
ery 4 in. or so for the fabric picks to end up 
the same thickness. Try to rip with an- 
other person; it’s much faster when two 
people pull on alternate strips. After tear- 
ing the fabric into strips, starting at the 
notches, I hang the strips over poles propped 
on chairs in the order I'll weave them. 

The weft patterns I usually use are Hit 
and Miss, Crossbars, Borders, Selvage Shots, 
and Sawtooth (see drawings below and 
photo on facing page). The pattern in the 
weft is determined by the length of the 
fabric strips. For Hit and Miss, the fabric 
strips should be of random length, but none 
should be longer than one and a half times 
the width of the rug. 


Weft patterns 
Hit and M Borders 
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To weave the Log Cabin pattern shown 
in the center section of the rug on the fac- 
ing page, I throw a pick of carpet warp be- 
tween each fabric pick. To start a new block, 
I throw two picks instead of one. 

At the beginning and end of the rug I 
weave a l1-in. heading with triple strands 
of carpet warp as the weft. To weave the 
fabric strips, I put them through the shed 
with my hands or a ski shuttle. With the 
fabric in the shed, I fold the strips twice to 
conceal the frayed edges and keep the print 
side showing, and I then taper the ends of 
each strip with scissors. To join strips, I 
overlap the tapered ends by about 3 in. No 
sewing is necessary if the tails are 4 in. to 
5 in. from the edges. At the beginning and 
end of the rug and wherever you don’t 
want colors to mix in one shed, as in the 
Borders or Crossbars patterns, you can take 
the tail of the fabric around the outermost 
doubled selvage ends and bring it back 
into the same shed. With the same tail 
treatment, begin the next row at the other 
side to distribute the extra bulk evenly. 

Measure the length of the rug as you go 
by clipping a tape measure to the selvage 
with spring-type clothespins. Weave the rug 
about 15% longer than the desired finished 
length (10% for take-up and 5% for warp 
shrinkage.) There is hardly any draw-in if 
you always do a generous weaver’s angle 
with the fabric weft, and there is no shrink- 
age in the width with the fabrics I use. 
Leave a minimum of 6 in. between each 
rug on one warp for knots and fringe. After 
I cut the rugs off, I tie overhand knots with 
groups of six threads, then trim the fringe 
ends with sharp scissors. 

To make a rug wider than the loom, the 
traditional and acceptable method is to sew 
two or more lengths together. Measure the 
lengths very carefully as you weave so that 
they will be exactly the same. The best 
pattern to use for this is Hit and Miss. To 
sew two rugs together, start sewing in the 
middle of the seam, and work to each end 
with a triple strand of warp cotton in a fig- 
ure-eight stitch. CO 


Johanna Erickson teaches rag, rep, and rya 
rug weaving and sells rag rugs and tapes- 
tries from her home in Watertown, MA. 
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Needles, Loopers, 


and Knives 


A consumer’s guide to overlock machines 


by Robbie Fanning 


he hottest selling item in the sew- 
. ing world today is the overlock ma- 
chine. Also called a serger, this 
i gadget is only about as big as a 
a blender, but it can simultaneously 
trim, overcast, and seam the edges of fab- 
ric while running almost twice as fast as a 
regular sewing machine. If you're wearing 
anything ready-made (T-shirt, blouse, pants, 
skirt, dress, underwear), look inside at the 
seams. If the edges are covered with a little 
railroad track of thread, they have been 
overlocked. Home sewers aren’t the only 
ones buying overlock machines; knitters 
and handweavers also find them useful for 
binding ravelly edges and seaming. 
Sergers are new to the domestic market, 
although not to the industrial market, and 
new brands and models with new features 
are coming into the stores almost daily. 
The consumer who bought a White brand 
two/three-thread overlock machine only a 
short while ago must change stitch length 
with a screwdriver. On the latest model, 
stitch length is changed with a simple dial. 
“Two/three thread?” you say. “Huh?” 





How does the machine work? 

The overlock stitch is more like a crochet 
or knitting stitch than the interlocked stitch 
of the sewing machine. It is formed by one 
or two needles above the bed of the ma- 
chine and one or two loopers below. A 










looper is a metal arm with a hole near the 
end through which the thread passes. The 
looper doesn’t pierce the fabric but instead 
forms a loop of thread above or below it. 

Here’s how it works (see drawing below): 
When the fabric passes under the presser 
foot, a set of knives trims the right edge of 
the fabric so that the top looper can pass 
over it. As the upper looper moves back 
and forth above the fabric, the lower looper 
moves back and forth below the fabric, and 
the needle moves up and down through the 
fabric. Each alternately forms loops and 
passes through the loops of thread created 
by the others. The result is that the looper 
threads are fastened on the top and bot- 
tom of the fabric by the needle thread, and 
they interlock with each other at the fab- 
ric edge. Watching this interplay of nee- 
dles and loopers is like seeing an intricate 
drill team. It’s amazing that they never 
crash into each other. 

The overlock machine has no bobbin, 
unlike a regular sewing machine. Instead, 
all the threads, which are usually wound 
on cones rather than spools, sit behind the 
machine. Since the looper threads don’t go 
through the fabric, they are never in dan- 
ger of fraying, and unusual threads like 
pearl cotton or knitting yarns can be used. 

Each thread, and there may be up to 
four threads, has its own tension dial that 
must be properly adjusted for the machine 


Loop created by 
bottom looper 


~ Loop created by == 
upper looper 






to form a good stitch. By manipulating the 
thread tensions, you can change the look 
of the overlock stitch to get, for example, 
the tight rolled edges on napkins and ta- 
blecloths, or a flatlock seam—a loose track 
of thread seen on some sweatshirts. 

Machines differ from one another, de- 
pending in part on how many needles and 
loopers they have. A machine with one 
needle and one bottom looper can only 
overcast edges. This is called a two-thread 
machine. It cannot both overcast and make 
a seam, which is a true overlock stitch. 

A machine with one needle, one upper 
looper, and one lower looper uses three 
threads. It can overcast the edges and si- 
multaneously make a seam. This is called 
a three-thread machine. If it can switch 
back and forth between two and three 
threads, and hence between overcasting only 
and overcasting plus seaming, it is called a 
two/three-thread machine. 

The same principle also applies to a 
three/four-thread machine. It can use either 
three or four threads to make the overlock 
stitch. The fourth thread runs through a 
second needle and makes a safety stitch in 
the middle of the railroad track to ensure a 
strong seam. The photo on page 44 shows 
three-and four-thread overlock stitches. 

A four-thread overlock machine is slight- 
ly different because the stitch for the seam 
is a chain stitch, which is sturdy but does 





7. As the needle moves out of the 
fabric, it forms a thread loop under- 
neath which the bottom looper passes 
through as it moves right. The .top 
looper moves left and up, hooking tt- 
self under the bottom-looper thread, 
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2. When the needle is in its up posi- 
tion, the top looper moves left and 
over the fabric to form a loop, while 
the bottom looper continues right. 

3. The needle then moves down 
through the loop created by the top 


looper, while the top looper moves 
back to the right and the bottom looper 
retracts to the left. 

4. When the needle moves down 
through the fabric, the bottom-looper 
thread slides off the top looper and 


interlocks with the top-looper thread 
at the edge of the fabric. The needle 
thread forms a loop underneath the 
fabric, the lower looper begins its trip 
to the right, through the needle loop, 
and the cycle begins once again. 
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A two/three-thread overlock machine 
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not stretch. A four-thread machine is often 
used for denim jeans and heavy wovens, 
but not for knits. 

Be careful if someone wants to sell you 
either a two-thread or a four-thread over- 
lock machine. Neither is as versatile as the 
two/three- or three/four-thread machines. 


Do I need one? 

Before we address specific functions, ask 
yourself a basic question: Can I really jus- 
tify spending $250 to $600 on this pint- 
sized fad? If you sew only now and then 
and you have a regular sewing machine 
(preferably with a swing needle for zigzag- 
ging edges), you don’t need an overlock 
machine. It does not replace a sewing ma- 
chine, just as a microwave does not replace 
a regular oven. You will still need a sewing 
machine for zippers, buttonholes, machine 
embroidery, topstitching, and seams that 
receive lots of stress. 

If you sew, weave, or knit a lot, and espe- 
cially if you do any of these activities for 
money, a serger can be a great investment. 
Since it runs very fast and does the seam- 
ing and overcasting in one operation, a 
serger will save you lots of time. To illus- 
trate, a California woman who charges $35 
to make a pair of tailored pants has cut her 
time, thanks to her overlock machine, from 
3 hours to 1% hours, thus doubling her 
hourly wage. Sergers are a boon to hand- 
weavers whose loosely woven fabrics often 
start to ravel as soon as they’re cut and to 
machine knitters who produce yardage to 
be cut and sewn into garments. 

But don’t fall prey to the current fabric 
store pitch: “You can make a T-shirt in fif- 
teen minutes on a serger!” You can make a 
T-shirt in the same amount of time on a 
regular sewing machine. That’s why people 
love to sew with knits and other fabrics 
that don’t need their edges finished. If your 
machine is collecting dust because you 
don’t have time to sew, your $400 overlock 
machine will collect the same dust. 


What to look for 

If you decide to buy an overlock machine, 
visit as many showrooms and talk to as 
many experienced consumers as you can 
before you buy one. The chart on the fac- 
ing page compares several top-of-the-line 





Shoun above are a three-thread stitch (top) 
and a four-thread stitch (bottom). The four- 
thread stitch has a safety stitch running 
through the center of the looper threads. 
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three-thread overlock machines and should 
give you an idea of the variety of features 
that are available. 

There are two crucial questions to ask 
about any overlock machine: Is it easy to 
thread? Can it handle my needs easily? 

Not all overlocks are equally easy to 
thread. To find out whether a machine is 
easy to thread, watch the salesperson com- 
pletely unthread and rethread it. Then sit 
down and try it yourself. The better brands 
of overlocks have color-coded tension dials 
and guides, plus drawings on the machine, 
to help you thread it. Some also come with 
tools to help with threading. 

Once you've threaded your machine for 
the first time, you'll need to rethread it 
only when you break a thread. To change 
threads, tie the new threads onto the old 
with an overhand knot, and pull the new 
thread through all the dials and guides. 
But don’t let the salespeople get away with 
this maneuver. Make them thread the ma- 
chine from scratch. 

To determine whether a particular brand 
can handle your needs—and more impor- 
tant, handle them easily—think through 
the types of fabrics you use and the kind of 
sewing you do before you go overlock shop- 
ping. Do you sew garments of both woven 
and knit fabrics? If so, you’ll need a ma- 
chine that can handle all weights of woven 
and knit fabrics. Do you plan to use the 
overlock machine to join knitted yardage 
or bind handwoven fabrics? Then, make 
sure the overlock stitch is wide enough to 
catch and bind loosely constructed fabric. 
For example, a three-thread stitch made in 
ravelly fabrics or bulky knits doesn’t make 
a strong seam. Do not expect the dealer to 
have a wide range of fabrics on hand for 
you to play with. Take along scraps of the 
fabrics you most like to use and try them 
on each brand that you test. 

Do you make clothes only for yourself 
and your family, or do you sew for profit? 
If the latter, you might not want to use the 
overlock machine for seaming, as it trims 
away the seam allowance, leaving you no 
leeway for alterations. A two/three-thread 
machine for finishing edges, with the seam 
sewn on a regular sewing machine, would 
probably be adequate. 

Will you be making tiny rolled edges on 
garments, napkins, and tablecloths? Deal- 
ers emphasize how simple it is to make a 
rolled edge on their machines, but will you 
use this feature? If so, how easy is it to 
switch from regular serging to making rolled 
edges and back again? In particular, how 
easy is it to return the looper tensions to 
normal? On some machines the tension 
dials twirl like tops, and it’s imposssible to 
determine how to get back to where you 
started; on other machines the dials are 
numbered and can be easily returned to 
former settings. 

Beyond the questions of threading and 
intended use, some features you should 
consider are: 


Supplies—Does the machine use ordinary 
sewing-machine needles or industrial nee- 
dles? Industrial needles are stronger, but 
they’re also fatter and leave a bigger hole 
in the fabric. Can you buy industrial nee- 
dles locally? 

Can the machine handle any thread, in- 
cluding ordinary spools, or must you use 
only cone threads? Ordinary spools require 
adapters so the thread feeds off the spool 
without catching, and cones hold much 
more thread. If you must use cone threads, 
can you buy them locally? 

Where can you buy more knives, should 
one Knife break or need replacement? 

What accessories come with the machine? 
Ideal are tweezers and loops to help in 
threading, a brush for lint, screwdrivers, 
oil, extra needles and knives, and feet and 
plates for decorative stitches. 


Stitches—Does the machine make a nice, 
even stitch on all fabrics, from lightweight 
to heavyweight, woven and knit? Or is the 
stitch loose and wobbly on some of your 
samples, no matter how much you play 
with the tension dials? 

Is there a choice in stitch width? You 
usually adjust stitch width by either chang- 
ing the needle or moving the knife. Is the 
width easy to change? 

Where is the stitch-length indicator, in- 
side or outside the machine? Is it easy to 
read? Do you change stitch length with a 
button, dial, or lever, or is it necessary to 
use a screwdriver? 

Does the machine make a rolled hem? If 
it does, is the capability built in, or must 
both the needle plate and presser foot be 
changed? Is it easy to change settings fora 
rolled hem? 

Can the machine make a blind hem? Is 
the capability built in, or must you buy a 
special foot? 


Working ease—Is there a built-in light? If 
not, is this important to you? If another 
model is identical, except for the light, 
how much more expensive is it, and how 
much extra are you willing to pay for this 
built-in light? 

Are all the controls clearly marked and 
easy to see? 

Are the tension dials easy to adjust? You 
will have to change thread tension when- 
ever you make any of the special stitches, 
or if you use unusual thread, like yarn or 
ribbon, in the loopers. And on some ma- 
chines it’s very difficult to tell how much 
to turn the dials. 

Does the foot pedal work easily? 

Does the machine have suction cups to 
hold it to your working surface? Does it 
bounce around when you run it fast for 
several minutes? 

Does the machine have a built-in carry- 
ing handle? 

Is the instruction book complete and 
comprehensible? Does it cover everything 
you need to know? (To check it, look up 
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the instructions for making a rolled hem.) 
Does it give ideas for decorative effects 
that you might want to try? 

Can you override the Knives? Is it easy to 
do? This is not as important as some deal- 
ers claim. On models that have stationary 
Knives, it’s easy to guide the fabric inside 
the edge, avoiding the knife, when you 
don’t want to trim an edge. 

Does the machine come with a guaran- 
tee? Overlock machines have been used by 
professional sewers for years. They are al- 
most overbuilt for home use, having been 
designed originally for eight-hours-a-day, 
seven-days-a-week use. A machine bought 
before 1985 probably didn’t need a guaran- 
tee. But with the flood of new machines 
and the anticipation of cheap look-alikes, 
you shouldn't buy a machine that does not 
have a guarantee. The guarantee should be 
for at least 90 days to minimize the possi- 
bility of a lemon; the optimal guarantee is 
a year or more. 


What and where to buy 

Since most overlock machines are made by 
a few companies in Hong Kong and Taiwan, 
no matter what brand name is slapped on 
them, they are all similar. You can’t go 
wrong with the major brands: Baby Lock, 


White Superlock, Bernina Bernette, Viking 
Huskylock, Singer Professional, Juki Lock, 
Riccarlock, Pfaff Hobby Lock, Brother Lock, 
NecchiLock. With the expansion of the fad, 
you'll see more brands, but many, such as 
the Simplicity, are Baby Locks in disguise. 
In fact, one dealer told me, “If you’re will- 
ing to buy one hundred units, you, too, can 
have your own name on the machine.” 

At the moment, there are three alterna- 
tives to buying a new domestic overlock 
machine. You can buy a used machine, the 
New Home Combi 10, or the Bernina Cut 
n’ Sew attachment. 

The market for used domeStic overlocks 
should pick up as home sewers replace 
their machines with newer, easier-to-use 
models. Watch the want ads, and expect to 
see ads for Jukis and Baby Locks, the two 
machines that have been available longest. 
If you live near a city, check the Yellow 
Pages under Sewing Machines—Industrial. 
You may be able to buy a used industrial 
overlock machine, which is sturdier and 
faster than a domestic one, but naturally 
more expensive. Used industrial machines 
start at about $700. They are also less ver- 
satile for the home sewer. In general, a 
three-thread industrial is for knits; a four- 
thread, for wovens; and a five-thread, for 


heavy wovens like denims. (The fifth thread 
provides additional strength.) 

Another alternative is the New Home 
Combi 10, which is a regular sewing ma- 
chine on one side and a two-thread over- 
lock on the other. This gimmick sews about 
half as fast as a true overlock. 

The last alternative is the Bernina Cut 
n’ Sew, an $80 blade attachment that trims 
the fabric before it passes under the nee- 
dle for regular zigzag stitching. If you have 
a Bernina and do not sew a lot, this is a 
reasonable alternative. 

You can also check out some recently 
published books on sergers. The two I rec- 
ommend are Ann Person’s Serge and Sew: 
Time-Saving Serger Tips, 1984, available 
for $5.95 from Stretch & Sew, Box 185, Eu- 
gene, OR 97440; and Pati Palmer and Gail 
Brown's Sewing with Sergers, 1985, avail- 
able for $6.95 from Palmer/Pletsch, Box 
12046, Portland, OR 97212. O 


Robbie Fanning ts a contributing editor of 
Threads magazine. After researching this 
article, she bought a White Superlock 534, 
a three/four thread overlock machine. She 
wishes to thank The Place That Sells Sewing 
Machines, Daly City, CA, and Douglas Fab- 
rics, Palo Alto, CA, for their help. 
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Draping a 


Blouse 


A cowl-neck shirt from tissue to muslin to pattern 


by Ellen Sperry 
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Ellen Sperry begins the draping procedure for her cowl-neck blouse by 
tracing her slopers on tissue. She aligns the center front of the half front 
bodice sloper with the edge of the tissue sheet and allows ample room on 


the other three sides for adjustments. 


/ nyone who has done enough 
sewing has perhaps thought 
it would be great to whip up 

3 ' something with a very differ- 
ent look in some gorgeous new fabric. Well, 
it’s not such an outrageous thought. It can 
be done. But beware! Facility comes with 
experience. You must start somewhere, so 
bite the bullet and see how it’s done. 

I’ve just completed the draping and pat- 
tern work for a woven challis blouse with a 
draped cowl neckline for my fall collec- 
tion. People work differently, of course, 
but my ideas always start flowing when I 
see the fabric. Then, according to what I 
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Sperry pins the half front to the form, aligning the center front. As she 
positions the shoulder seam and underarm eye, she marks any changes 
in the location of these points with a soft-lead pencu on the tissue. The 





underarm eye, for example, will have to be lowered and moved out. 


need for my collection, a form gradually 
materializes in my mind. In this case, it 
was a blouse with a big built-in cowl. 


Tissue draping—I start draping in tissue 
paper. It’s very unforgiving. It doesn’t lend 
itself to much manipulation, and it doesn't 
stretch, so it’s very apparent when the 
sleeve or cowl doesn’t hang right. The tis- 
sue paper by its nature sets boundaries, 
thus creating a true preliminary pattern. 
Using a full sheet of tissue for each, I 
trace a half front, a half back, and one 
sleeve piece from my blouse sloper, or pat- 
tern, which is actually a basic bodice pat- 


tern (photo, above left). Most pattern com- 
panies sell basic patterns for a fitted dress 
or for pants. You can look for an approxi- 
mation of the style you want, but select a 
pattern that closely fits the body. For a 
loose look, the sloper gives a point of refer- 
ence from which to make your changes. 
Next, I pin the whole traced tissue pieces 
on my dress form (photo, above right), cen- 
tering the center front and back seams and 
noting the position of guidelines. I work at 
duplicating what’s in my head. My greatest 
concern is the line of the cowl around the 
neck, but I’m also establishing the fullness 
of the top, the shoulder line, and the set 
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Sperry has pinned the half back to the half front, making sure that the 
shoulder seam falls directly over the guideline on the form. Then, after 
trimming the excess tissue and drawing in the line where the cowl should 
start, she pins a rectangular piece of tissue to that line, smoothing as she 


and shape of the sleeves. After I pin the 
bodice on the form and arrive at the seam 
line for the neck (a deep V fore and aft), I 


drape and pin tissue paper for the cowl 


around the neck at the seam line, again us- 
ing a full sheet, and trim the paper to 
shape at the neckline (photo above). 

The resultant draped tissue for half a 
blouse becomes the preliminary pattern for 
cutting a muslin: After marking the seam 
lines by rubbing over the pins with the 
side of a pencil lead, remove the pins and 
smooth out the tissue pieces. With the pen- 
cil, straighten the lines at the shoulder, 
and down the side seam and hemline on 
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both sleeve and blouse bottoms (photo at 
left, page 49). Check the side seams—on 
sleeve and bodice—and the shoulder seams 
to make sure that the lengths match. You 
may have to square off the bottom edge or 
change the length (and radius) of a curve. 

With a French curve, refine the curves of 
the armhole seam and cowl (photo at right, 
page 49). Aim for a smooth sweep in both 
the upper edge of the cowl and the seam 
line where it attaches to the bodice. Mark 
the point on the cowl where it meets the 
shoulder seam. This will be a stitching ref- 
erence point. Do the same on the sleeve 
top at the point where it meets the shoul- 





goes along and placing the pins on a curve where the tissue falls best. She 
then trims the tissue about 1 in. from the pinned line, leaving enough so 
that she will be able to see the shape while making any adjustments that 
may be needed. 


der seam. Then cut off all seam allowances 
along the drawn pencil lines. You now have 
the preliminary half tissue pattern. 


Cutting a muslin—The next step is to 
cut a full muslin (medium weight) from 
the half tissue-paper pattern. If you have 
no muslin, use an old sheet. Fold the mus- 
lin in half lengthwise, and place the tissue 
pattern on the straight of the goods, with 
the center front of the bodice and cowl on 
the fold. Cut out the pieces, allowing an ar- 
bitrary 1-in. seam allowance on the other 
edges for any changes you find you may 
have to make. Now mark the center front 
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Sperry trims the top of the cowl and checks the drape of the tissue, above. There are stul some 
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adjustments to be made: She will make a note to extend the curve of the underarm seam out still 
more, and she will ease out some of the fullness in the shoulder seam before removing the tissue 
blouse from the form. At right, Sperry rubs over each pin with the side of a soft-lead pencil to 


mark her new seam lines. 


of the muslin cowl at the top and bottom 
edges and the point at the top of the sleeve 
where it meets the shoulder seam. 

Pin the pieces together, and drape this 
full muslin on the form inside out. Now is 
the time to correct the fitting. Repin it and 
rub it to mark changes. Take it off the 
form and try it on. Move in it. Is it comfort- 
able? Check the sleeve and body lengths, 
the look of the cowl. Trim the l-in. seam 
allowance to 4 in. at the upper edge of the 
cowl. See how the blouse conforms to your 
body, and make changes if needed. At this 
point I put the pinned blouse on the form 
right side out to check the drape and the 
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lines without looking at distracting seam 
allowances (photo at left, page 50). 

Cut a muslin facing for the cowl, using 
the cowl tissue pattern as your guide. Al- 
low 14-in. seam allowances, 2 in. at center 
back. The facing should be about 3 in. wide 
in the back, extending to 5 in. in the front 
and long enough at the shoulder to be 
tacked on the inside at the shoulder seams. 


From muslin to pattern—Pencil the 
seam lines on the muslin for a sewing guide, 
and sew the muslin blouse together with 
the stitch set at the largest gauge. Keep 
construction notes as you proceed so you'll 





The form 


If you are really serious about 
designing your own clothes or clothes 
for others, it makes a great deal of 
sense to have a good dress form. 
Nothing I have seen in the home- 
sewing market comes close toa 
professional dress form. I say this for 
several important reasons. One, you 
need something absolutely solid and 
stable to push pins into—a form that 
will remain stable throughout its life. 
Two, you need a form that is true to 
established size measurements. 

Three, the professional form is 
absolutely symmetrical—one 

shoulder or hip isn’t higher than the 
other. The kind of form you can buy 
that is custom-molded to the body is 
especially poor. It will accentuate 

any discrepancy in your body symmetry 
(we are not all size 10’s), and the 
garment draped on it will further 
accentutate the discrepancy. Four, 
guidelines for your key body points and 
lines of measurement are established 
on the professional form according to 
standard measurements and 
proportions. These guidelines serve as a 
point of reference from which you 


know how to reconstruct the final garment. 

When the blouse is sewn together (don't 
bother to finish hems on sleeves and bot- 
tom), try it on for final fit. Check the drape 
of the cowl, and see how it fits with its fac- 
ing sewn in. Would the cowl fall better if it 
were cut on the cross grain, or bias? Would 
you get better yardage by cutting on the 
cross grain? Refine the fit. Again note how 
it conforms to your body, Keeping in mind 
the total look. Don’t get bogged down in 
nitpicking! If changes are needed, pencil 
them on the muslin, rip, and resew accord- 
ing to changes. The large gauge stitches 
make this process far easier. For ease in 
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can proceed. That is, if your 
measurements, both height and 

width, vary slightly from standard form 
measurements, you know how much 

to add or subtract because these 
reference lines establish a constant. 

I have an old form I bought when I 
graduated from design school. It’s 
funny looking. Its shape is all girdled 
up! But most important, the 
measurements are in proportion. 

While it’s a size 12, a la 1952 (all sizing 
has been “reevaluated” in the last 10 
to 15 years), it provides a given to work 
with no matter what size is called for. 

And, aside from all this, I’m 
terribly fond of my dress form. It has 
been by my side for over 30 years. It 
traveled to the South Pacific with me 
for two years. It lived through a 
typhoon with me. It has been drawn 
and painted upon by small children, 
it has had darts thrown at it, it has 
been knocked around considerably, 
and it always brings me good luck! 
What more could I ask? I would 
never dream of turning it in 
for an updated, curvaceous 
size 10. —E. Sperry 


construction, I changed from a one-piece 
back to a center back seam (there's already 
one in the cowl), thereby eliminating the 
need to fit a rounded seam into a deep V. 

Now cut apart the muslin along stitched 
seam lines. Steam-press it, taking care not 
to stretch it. Lay it flat on pattern paper or 
bristol board, and station it with push pins. 
With a tracing wheel, trace the pattern 
pieces onto the paper, straightening out 
straight seams with a ruler and curved ones 
with a French curve. Add on the seam 
allowances—} in. for sleeve, shoulder, side 
seams, and center back seam; %4 in. for 
neckline and cowl facing. Cut the facing 
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The next step is to refine the tissue into a preliminary pattern. The shoulder and side seams are 
straightened with a ruler (above, left), and the neckline and armhole curves are smoothed out with 
a French curve (above). The tissue can then be trimmed on the seam lines. A fullmuslin with 1-in. 
seam allowances 1s then cut from this preliminary pattern. 


pattern from the pattern piece it’s going to 
face. Grain lines should be noted on each 
pattern piece. Your final pattern check is 
to make sure the seams that are joined 
measure the same length. You now havea 
pattern from which to cut your blouse. 
Lay the completed pattern on a large, 
flat surface, arranging it according to the 
established grain lines and the width of 
the fabric you plan to use. Make a cursory 
cutting diagram (see drawing on page 50). 
This process determines the amount of fab- 
ric needed and creates a cutting guide. If 
you work as I do, you already have your 
fabric or a good idea of what you'll use. Re- 


member, it has to be suitable for your gar- 
ment. The weight, weave, and design on 
the fabric are all important to consider. 
For instance, if the fabric has little body, 
an interfacing will be needed in the cowl. 

With the cutting diagram before you, place 
your pattern on the fabric, checking your 
grain, stripes, plaids, nap, etc. Now cut. 
Use the notes you made while constructing 
the muslin to sew the blouse together. => 


Ellen Sperry, a Rhode Island School of De- 
sign graduate and veteran of the garment 
industry, designs and produces women’s 
clothing from her studio in Wilton, CT. 
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After a cowl facing has been cut and sewn in, the muslin blouse is sewn 


together and tried on. Now, before the blouse is cut apart at the seam 
lines and traced on pattern paper, last minute changes should be noted. 
Should the cowl be cut down another inch? 





Layout of completed pattern pieces 





The pinned muslin was tried on the form inside out, then adjusted. Fi- 
nally it is put on the form right side out so the lines and drape can be 
checked. Once again, any changes—new pin locations—are marked. 


Sources for dress forms 
Modern Model Form, 325 W. 38th St., 
New York, NY 10018. 

Manufactures and sells a full line of 
nonadjustable forms in 5 size ranges for 
dresses, suits, etc.; also miniature 
forms. Made of papier maché, covered 
with cotton, jersey, cotton wadding, and 
Belgian linen. Average price, $310. 
Wolf Form Co., 39 W. 19th St., 

New York, NY 10011. 

Manufactures and sells a full line of 
professional forms for dresses, sportswear, 
bathing suits, underwear, coats, etc., for 
women, men, children. Standard, large, 
and half-size forms, plus custom forms. 
Made of metal, canvas, papier maché. 
Prices range from around $325 to $500. 
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Ardan/A.E. Arthur, 1704C Henry G. 
Lane St., Maryville, TN 37801. 

Ray Dancer, Inc., 7780 Quincy St., 
Willowbrook, IL 60521. 
Manufactures and distributes two 


adjustable lightweight solid-foam forms: 


Diana Deluxe, 3 sizes, with adjustable 
bust, waist, hip, waist/height, and 
shoulder/neck measurements, about 
$150; and Athena, 4 sizes, with bust, 


waist, and hip adjustments, about $120. 


Both have hemline gauge and basting 
attachment. Distributed through 
regional supply houses, such as Home 
Makers Supply Co. (2300 NE Broadway, 
Portland, OR 97232), and available at 
fabric chain stores. 


This sketch 1s not to scale, but it shows the relationship of the preliminary 
pattern to the final pattern and the relationship of the pattern to the goods 
(for non-directional fabrics). 


Paper pattern 
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Dritz Corporation, Box 5028, 
Spartanburg, SC 29304. 

Manufactures “My Double” mesh form 
covered with laminated foam-backed 
nylon; waist adjustment; 2 sizes. 
Available at Singer, Sears, etc. 

Costs about $135. 

Uniquely You, 8230-R Telegraph Rd., 
Odenton, MD 21113. 

Adjustable polyurethane dress and 
pants/skirt forms with poplin-polyester 
shell cover; 5 standard sizes (order by 

hip measurement) and 14 cover/shell sizes 
(order by bust measurement). Shell can 

be resewn to body measurement; form will 
compress accordingly. Sold by major 
chain stores. O 
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Embroidery 


Unusual 
threads, 

used alone or 
together, 

to create 

a special effect 


by Lynn Payette 


ilk was cultivated in China as 

early as 2000 B.C. for weaving 

and for embroidering exquisite 

motifs on clothing. To enhance 
the beauty of the embroidery, metallic 
threads were added. Silk and gold threads 
were used on Byzantine church hangings 
and vestments, as they are today, and even- 
tually decorated clothing worn in the glit- 
tering courts of Europe—vests, coats, and 
gloves for men, dresses and dainty slippers 
for women. Undergarments, and even jew- 
elryv chests, were stitched with silk threads 
and shiny metallics. What an exciting pros- 
pect that today we can work fine embroi- 
deries with the same fibers. In this article, 
I'll discuss several of the stitches shown in 
the sampler on page 52 to illustrate the 
techniques of working with silk and metal- 
lic threads, and the ways in which they 
can enhance your embroidery work. 


Materials 

Silk and metallic threads are usually avail- 
able at fine needlework and craft shops, 
especially sewing metallics and DMC twist- 
ed cord. However, many of the threads can 
be bought by mail only (see list, page 55). 


Silks—There are several brands of silk floss 
on the market, each one with its own spe- 
cial qualities. Ping Ling silk is especially 
nice to work with. It is a lustrous six- 
strand floss that I separate into single 
strands before using. Zwicky silk is also 
very lustrous and separates easily into sin- 
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gle strands. Au Ver a Soie, while easier to 
work with because of its tight twist, is 
much flatter in luster than Ping Ling or 
Zwicky. All these silks have a beautiful 
color range. 

Silk is a delicate fiber, so some extra 
care must be taken when you stitch with 
it. Rough hands are silk’s enemy—they catch 
and snag it as you work. Coat your hands 
with Acid Mantle or a similar cream about 
20 minutes before you begin. 

Silk threads are about three or four times 
as expensive as embroidery floss and are 
sometimes difficult to find. Instead of silk, 
you may use a Single strand of six-strand 
embroidery floss. I prefer DMC Mouline be- 
cause of its semiluster. 

I use silk sewing thread for tying down, 
or couching, the metallics. It comes on 
spools from Belding in a variety of shades 
that blend with the metallics. Since it’s 
thin, I coat it with beeswax to make it 
stronger and less likely to tangle. 


Metallics—There’s a variety of metallic 
threads available, and most come in silver 
as well as gold. Twisted cords and sewing 
metallics are also available in colors. 

One of the most commonly used metallic 
threads is Japanese gold, which consists of 
a thin sheet of gold wrapped around a foun- 
dation of silk threads. Sewing gold is a 
thin, synthetic gold wrapped on a thread 
core. It is sold on spools in various colors 
in most notions stores. This versatile me- 
tallic is an excellent addition to silk-and- 
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metal work, Its ug@s are virtually endle&s. 
Be sure you wile is large enough so th 
thread can fPeSs through the hole in the 
fabric without peeling off its core. Never 
use more than an 18-in. length of metallic 
sewing thread, as it will begin to wear thin 
and fray. 

DMC twisted gold thread is a twisted syn- 
thetic, and each strand consists of a thin 
metallic wrapped on a thread core. These 
twisted cords also come in a variety of 
sizes and colors. Lurex twist is a heavier 
cord made up of several separate twisted 
strands, each one on a thread core. Twist- 
ed golds are good to use as stems or to out- 
line shapes; I often use them in combina- 
tion with other golds. 

Purls, or bullions, are tightly twisted met- 
al threads coiled into a tube. They’re avail- 
able with a smooth finish, known as smooth 
purl, with a rough crinkled finish (check 
purl), or as a stiff, tight coil (pearl purl). 
Purlsare the most intriguing metal threads 
to use. I cut smooth and check purls into 
various lengths, string them on thread, and 
stitch them down like beads. They can be 
used in rows and in combination with oth- 
er stitches. Don’t stretch smooth or check 
purls, as they don’t spring back. Once they 
are uncoiled, they're ruined. Pear] purl is a 
very stiff coil and should be stretched slight- 
ly before use to make it more cooperative 
and easier to shape and sew down. 





Needles—The needles for silk and metal 
work vary from very fine (for silk work) to 
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1. Open fly stitch in silk, outlined with 
couched Japanese gold tied down unth silk. 

2. Solid couched gold tied down unth silk. 

3. Open buttonhole stitch uith couched 
Japanese gold. 

4, Open buttonhole with smooth purls. 

3d. Satin stitch. 

6. Battlemented couching, outlined urth 
couched Japanese gold. 

7. Open fly stitch with check purls. 

8. Squared filling unth silk and gold. 

9. Squared filing with sewing gold over 
suk satin stitch, outlined urth pearl purl. 
10. Bricking. 





11. Shaded laid work. 

12. Shaded laid work with open fly stitch 
in sewing gold. 

13. Solid French knots. 

14. Fishbone stitch. 

15. Scattered check purls, threaded onto 
needle and stitched down urth a single stitch. 
16. Squared filling with French knots. 
17. Battlemented couching, outlined with 
chain stitch. 

18. Closed fly stitch. 

19. Lurex turst tied down with sik 
sewing thread. 

20. Long-and-short stitch. 
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After you have sunk the ends of the Japanese 
gold with a second needle, place tie-down 
stitches at equal intervals across the strands. 


very large (for couching gold threads), but 
all have sharp points. I usc No. 10, No. 9, or 
No. 8 crewel needles for silk work; a No. 22 
chenille needle for the sewing gold; and a 
No. 18 chenille needle for sinking metallic 
threads, such as cords and Japanese gold. 


Fabrics—The ground fabric is mounted and 
thercfore won't have to be wet and blocked 
when the stitching is completed, so your 
fabric choices are endless. Depending on 
your design, you may choose a smooth, 
shiny fabric; a smooth, flat fabric; a rough 
fabric; or a fabric that has slubs or another 
interesting texture. Finely woven fabrics, 
silk or silklike fabrics, and antique satins 
are all possibilities. The color again de- 
pends on the design—silk and metal threads 
are very attractive on light or dark fabrics; 
you can even use a monochromatic color 
scheme, with the ground fabric and silks 
all various shades of one color and offset 
by the metal threads. 


Transferring designs 

Silk and metallic threads do not cover an 
arca very quickly, so I keep the designs 
small and workable. They can, however, be 
quite intricate, because the threads are fine 
and the stitches somewhat delicate. Orien- 
tal and floral motifs especially lend them- 
selves to silk-and-metal embroidery. The 
design on the facing page is my own. 

You can transfer a design to fabric with a 
transfer pencil (available in notions stores) 
and tracing paper without a waxy finish. 
Trace the design on the paper backward, 
flip the design over onto the fabric, and 
iron on the transfer. The iron must be 
quite warm; be sure to test this method on 
a scrap of fabric first. 

You can also place dressmaker’s carbon 
(carbon side down) between the design and 
fabric, and with a sharp, hard pencil or an 
out-of-ink ballpoint pen, trace over the de- 
sign, pressing hard. Again, test first. 

A third method involves tracing the de- 
sign onto a piece of sheer fabric, then bast- 
ing the fabric onto the ground fabric and 
through the design areas. Before stitching, 
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When you've reached the last % in. of the out- 
line, cut the gold, leaving an extra 1 in. free, 
sink the end, and finish tying down. 


the sheer fabric is cut and pulled away. 
This is the most unsatisfactory and time- 
consuming method of transferring, but if 
you are working on a dark ground fabric, it 
may be the only way to apply the design. 


Stitching silk and metal 

Before you can begin stitching, you must 
decide which stitches and areas will be silk 
and which will be metallic. You also need 
to decide which areas will be filled in com- 
pletely, which will be partially filled in, 
and which will be open. In general, solid 
areas of metallics should be used sparingly 
and offset by solid areas of silk, done in a 
satin stitch, for example. Here and there, 
open, lacy stitches, such as the open fly 
and couching, should be used to give the 
piece some airiness. 

To start stitching, don’t knot the end of 
the thread; instead, run a few stitches ona 
line that will be covered; splitting one of 
the stitches will anchor it securely. All the 
stitches I describe here, unless otherwise 
noted, are worked with a single strand of 
silk or metal. They’re not sewn, that is, 
worked in and out of the fabric in one mo- 
tion, but stitched with a punch-and-pull 
method. When working with double threads, 
place two separate threads in the needle 
rather than doubling up one thread; and if 
you must take out work that is unsatisfac- 
tory, cut it out rather than picking back. 

Silk and metallic threads catch the light; 
therefore, care should be taken to use that 
quality to its best advantage. Satin stitch 
done in silk will look like two different 
shades of color when stitched in two dif- 
ferent directions. All of the metallics work 
well by themselves or with stitches worked 
in silk. You can’t, however, work all of 
these stitches in both materials—for exam- 
ple, you can’t work satin or fishbone 
stitches with gold. 


Couching—Many of the metallic threads, 
such as Japanese gold, are far too delicate 
to be stitched back and forth through the 
fabric, so they are laid on the outline or 
within the shape to be filled and tied, or 
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Couching metallics 
Japanese gold can be couched as 
single or double strands. Stagger / 
the tie-downs in consecutive rows. // I} | 
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Tie-downs 


couched, down. The ends of the gold are 
“sunk” through to the back of the fabric 
with a large needle. This needle makes a 
temporary hole in the fabric large enough 
to allow the gold to pass through without 
damage. (Once the gold is through the fab- 
ric, however, it is not wise to bring it back 
out; it cannot take that much abuse.) 

A single strand of Japanese gold can be 
couched down to outline a satin stitch. 
Two pieces of Japanese gold can also be 
laid side by side and couched or tied down 
as one with gold-colored sewing thread or 
a colored silk, as shown in the photos and 
drawing above. The tie-down stitches are 
placed at right angles to the gold and spaced 
an equal distance apart. When the couch- 
ing comes to within about 12 in. of the spot 
at which you want to end, cut the Japa- 
nese gold at least 1 in. longer than it needs 
to be, and sink the end to the back. Each 
piece of Japanese gold should be sunk sep- 
arately. For successive rows of Japanese 
gold, stagger the tie-down stitches. 

Japanese gold can also be worked in a 
circle. Start at the outer edge of the circle 
and work in toward the center. Stagger the 
beginnings of the two strands of Japanese 
gold slightly so that they do not begin 
right next to each other; one should be in 
front of the other, as shown in the draw- 
ing, to give the circle a smoother begin- 
ning. The staggered tie-down stitches will 
get closer together toward the center. 

Twisted cords are sunk in the same man- 
ner as Japanese gold, but the tie-downs 
differ in that they are always stitched with 
the twist of the cord. The idea is to have 
the tie-downs virtually disappear. Use a 
thread that closely resembles the cord to 
be tied down: either sewing gold or gold- 
colored sewing silk for gold cords; invisible 
thread or a colored metallic sewing thread 
for colored cords. 

Smooth, check, and pearl purls are not 
sunk to the back of the fabric. Instead, 
they are cut to fit exactly the line or shape 
desired and tied down with gold-colored 
silk thread or sewing gold. Remember to 
stretch pearl purls slightly before sewing 
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them down and then secure them at every 
other crimp. 


Buttonhole stitch—This is a most versatile 
stitch. It can be used either closed (with 
the stitches close together) or open (with 
the stitches equally spaced) in silk or sew- 
ing gold. The buttonhole stitch can also be 
used with Japanese gold and purls. For a 
closed buttonhole stitch, keep the stitches 
as close together as for a satin stitch; no 
ground fabric should show through. For an 
open buttonhole stitch, keep the stitches 
equally spaced, no more than %¢ in. Japa- 
nese gold may be couched down under and 
inside the ridge of open buttonhole for an 
interesting effect (See sampler, page 52). 
Couch the Japanese gold first with silk 


Buttonhole stitch with purls 





Fly stitch with purls Detached fly stitch 





Split stitch 


| 
Satin stitch 
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sewing thread, and then work the button- 
hole stitch over it. 

Smooth or check purls may also be worked 
into an open buttonhole stitch, as shown 
in the drawing below. Before putting the 
needle in at b to create the L-shape in the 
stitch, place a purl (cut to the length of the 
buttonhole stitch) on the thread. Then go 
in at b and come up atc and push the purl 
down to b before pulling the thread up 
snugly. This is a little tricky, but it’s well 
worth the effort. 


Squared filling—This technique may be 
done with either silk or sewing gold, or 
with a combination of both. The stitch con- 
sists of a series of parallel lines that cross 
each other at right angles and are tied 


Squared filling 
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Battlemented couching 


down at the intersections in a variety of 
methods. The most important thing is to 
Keep all of the lines parallel and equidis- 
tant from each other. (Sometimes I use a 
Lucite ruler so that I can better see where | 
should place the stitches.) 

Squared filling is nice over a satin stitch, 
especially when it’s done with sewing gold. 
The parallel lines do not, however, need to 
be tied down, because the gold clings to 
the satin stitch and stays where it’s been 
put. There is also a danger of distorting the 
satin stitch if you stitch gold through it to 
make tie-downs. 

Battlemented couching is a form of 
squared filling in which several shades of a 
color are laid next to each other. The verti- 
cal and horizontal stitches of one color are 
completed before another shade begins. 
When the desired number of shades has 
been used (usually three to five), only the 
last two threads in each grouping are tied 
down, with a tiny stitch at their intersection. 


Split stitch—This simple stitch, shown in 
the drawing at left, is used alone for lines 
or in rows for a textured filling. Before | 
make a satin stitch, I split-stitch around 
the outline to give the satin a finer edge. 
Bring the needle out at a, in at b, out at c¢, 
and then in again to pierce the a-b stitch. 


Satin stitch—The satin stitch is a filling 
stitch and the backbone of much silk-and- 
metal work. Take care to place the stitches 
side by side to get maximum coverage with 
the minimum number of stitches. There 
should be no stitches piling atop each other, 
in other words, coverage but no bulkiness. 
Work the stitch by coming up outside the 
split stitch, across the shape, and again to 
the outside of the split stitch, as shown in 
the drawing. (The split stitch will be cov- 
ered completely when the shape is filled in.) 

Cutting a shape in half or cutting it at its 
widest point with the first stitch helps to 
establish a direction for the satin stitch. I 
also find that leaves filled in “on the slant” 
fill better and look smoother. Hint: Keep 





Lynn Payette. 
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your necdle perpendicular to the fabric as 
you go in and out, and the edge of the sat- 
in stitch will be much smoother. A satin 
stitch that is well done sets off metallic 
threads exquisitcly. 


Fly stitch—Like the buttonhole stitch, the 
fly stitch can also be done closed or open. 
Closed, it makes a superb leaf stitch (the 
stitches must be placed as close together 
as satin stitches). Open fly is lovely and 
lacy by itself, either in silk or sewing gold; 
it is also effective when worked over satin 
stitch with sewing gold. 

Smooth or check purls can be placed on 
the center stitch of the open fly as it is 
worked (see drawing, facing page). When 
making the a-b stitch, place a purl on the 
thread. The fly stitch may also be done de- 
tached. The center stitches only tie down 
cach loop—they don’t connect with the next 
center stitech—but a purl can be placed on 
each of the tie-downs. 


Bricking—Bricking is an attractive tex- 
tured stitch, done with silk, and I often 
use it either for filling or in rows next to 
metallic. It is similar to couching metal- 
lics. Before working this stitch, separate 
four to six strands and put them back to- 
gether; this adds fullness to the stitch. The 
strands are sunk, then they are tied down 
at equal intervals so the threads are flat- 
tened—take care not to pinch the strands 
with the tic-downs. Successive rows are 
laid close to each other, and the tie-down 
stitches are placed in between the tie- 
down stitches of the previous row. Tie- 
downs can be worked with the same color 
thread as the couched threads, with a con- 
trasting color, or with sewing gold. When 
working a pointed leaf or shape, stagger 
the ends of the rows of couching threads to 
prevent a lumpy, rounded ending. 


Lynn Payette, of Wethersfield, CT, teaches 
silk-and-metal embroidery, crewel, stump- 


work, and mired media stitchery. Photos 
by Judy Monighetti. 


sources of supply 

The companics that are listed below 
have silk-and-metal embroidery 
supplies available. Ask for their 
catalog and their price lists for silk 
and metallic threads. 


American Crewel and Canvas Studio 
P.O. Box 453 
Canastota, NY 13031 


Craft Gallery Ltd. 
P.O. Box 541 
New City, NY 10956 


The Needlecraft. Shop 
P.O. Box 1406 
Canoga Park, CA 91304 


The World in Stitches 
P.O. Box 198, Osgood Rd. 
Milford, NH 03055 
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Framing up 

Before you can begin to stitch, you. 
must stabilize the ground fabric by 
attaching it to a taut backing fabric on 

a working frame. You'll need firm muslin 
or broadcloth, four artist's wooden 
stretcher strips, four thumbtacks, strong 
lacing thread, and a staple gun or more 
thumbtacks. Figure on stretcher strips at 
least 6 in. longer than the design on all 
sides for ample working area. 

Put the stretcher strips together. 

Then cut the muslin to the exact width of 
the frame opening and 2 in. longer at 
each end than the length of the strips. 
Turn under the long edges 1 in. and 
machine-stitch. Place the short edges 
over the short stretcher strips, and 

staple or tack them in place. Pull the 
muslin tightly and staple the second 
side. Next, lace the sides, using a strong 
thread and sharp needle. After lacing, 
pull the thread tightly, and wrap the ends 
in a figure-eight motion around the 
thumbtacks. The backing fabric should 
now be very taut. 

Place the ground fabric with the 
design applied to it on the backing, and 
position it carefully so that the grain 
lines of both are in the same direction. 
Place four pins on the outside four 
corners to stabilize the fabric. Then fold a 
tissue-paper strip several times for 
thickness. Stitch the paper around the 
design area with white sewing thread 
and two rows of running stitches ora 
herringbone stitch. This will keep the 
backing and ground fabrics together 
while you are working. 

You can also use a strong wooden 
hoop for silk-and-metal embroidery, but 
only for small projects, as the image 
area cannot be kept uniformly firm and 
taut if it is too large. The backing fabric 
is placed in the hoop as tightly as 
possible, and the ground fabric is 
basted to it. (The ground fabric does not 
go into the hoop.) Make sure the grain 
lines of the backing fabric and ground 
fabric are all in the same direction. 

There are three types of frames 
available for holding your working frame 


Frame assembly 


—— 


Grain lines of both fabrics 
should align. 


Ground fabric 


stable while you stitch: floor models, 
table models, and folding frames. All of 
them free both your hands for 

stitching. The folding, or portable, frame 
I use is called a Needle Easel. It hasa 
hinged slat that you sit on to stabilize the 
frame while you are working. The table 
model I use, made by Gripit Company, 
attaches to the edge of a table, and the 
same company also makes a floor stand, 
which is what I prefer to use. All of 


_these are available from American Crewel 


and Canvas Studio, listed in the 
sources of supply on this page. 

A C-clamp, which you can find in any 
hardware store, can be used in place of 
any of these frames. Lay one edge of 
the working frame on the edge of the 
table, and clamp the frame and the 
table together. 


Finishing and mounting 

After your silk-and-metal embroidery is 
completed, and before it can be mounted 
and framed, the back of the piece must 
be cleaned up. With silk sewing thread, 
simply overcast-stitch any loose gold or 
silk threads to the stitchery on the back. 
The piece is now ready to be mounted. 

I have found that double-weight 
illustration board makes the best 
mounting board. It can be purchased in 
any arts-and-crafts store in a sheet large 
enough to provide mounting boards for 
all your silk-and-metal projects. I also 
occasionally pad a silk-and-metal piece 
with a nonwoven felt-type batting to 
absorb any lumps on the back. The 
padding is laced over the illustration 
board, and the piece is laced over that. 

To lace, first lay the board on the 
back of the piece, and secure it with four 
T-pins. With unwaxed dental floss or a 
strong thread, lace back and forth from 
one side to the other in a cross stitch, 
pulling tightly, as shown in the drawing 
below. Start in the center and work to 
one end; come back to the center again 
and work to the other end. Lace the 
other two sides in the same way, and the 
piece is ready to be placed in a frame 
and hung with pride. O 


Mounting 
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A multiple threading system for 
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Point-twill and straight-twill threadings were combined. to achieve the 
variations seen m this weft-face bound weave woven on 8 harnesses. The 
hanging, “Counterpoint,” 5 ft. 3 in. x 9 ft. 5 in., was designed by Annell 
Slack for Pacific Basin School of Textile Arts and commissioned by the 
Berkeley Civic Arts Foundation. Photo courtesy Pacific Basin School of 
Textile Arts, Berkeley, CA. 
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Example 1. Choosing one threading plan to weave both straight 
and point twills: Starting with standard threadings A and B (working from 
right to left |, select a new harness (starting with 1) for each new combina- 
tion of harnesses required by plans A and B. Note, for example, that har 
ness 4 in plan A cornbined with harness 2 in plan B is assigned a different 
harness fram the combination 2 in plan A with 4 in plan B. 


Threading 


Harnesses 


A. Threading for 


= wt-araw Tw A+B=e 
4+4=] 

B. Threading tor 343=2 
irit-twill weave 2+2=3 
1+ )=4 

4+ 2=5 

| C. New threadinia 3+3=2 
for cConhbining 2+4=6 
straight twill (A) 1+3=7 
and point twill (8) 4+2=5 
3+1=8 

2+2=3 

\+3=7 





F 


2/2 twill 





Above are the Graw-downs and iift plans for the pout two, tabby, and 4 
balanced twill It’s possible to do weft- or warp-face twills and basket 
weave from this threading Do a draw-down for the pattern you want, and 


plot the lift plan, as shown above 
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‘Harness 


ere is a system for threading 
an 8-harness loom that allows 
you to weave several patterns 
yin the same piece without 
Mes “ rethreading the loom. By 
combining two or more threading patterns 
on one warp, you can weave structures that 
you normally would not be able to weave 
from the same threading: several twills, 
for example, or a twill and an overshot 
pattern together. 

You can choose any 4-harness weave 
structures and make this system work. Two 
basic conditions will ensure success: Each 
structure should be able to weave tabby; 
and the repeats of each threading should 
come out even. For instance, it might take 
two repeats of one pattern and three re- 
peats of the other to come out with each 
pattern using the same number of ends. 





I chose these examples from 4-harness 
patterns. Two 4-harness patterns require 
an 8-harness loom. Two 8-harness patterns 
could use up to 32 harnesses, and so on. 

The system also works with more than 
two weave structures, in basically the same 
way. Three 4-harness patterns will work 
together but will more than likely need 
more harnesses, depending on the weave 
structures chosen. You could also try three 
combinations of 2-harness weave structures 
on an 8-harness loom. Do a draw-down to 
set up the threading and determine the 
number of harnesses needed. 

Let’s look at an example (diagram on fac- 
ing page). The A threading (straight twill) 
and the B threading (point twill) are com- 
bined to form the new threading system C 
when a new harness is assigned to each dif- 
ferent combination of A and B harnesses. 


| Example 2. Choosing one threading plan to weave both twill and overshot: Harnesses are cho 
sen left t ) right The re$u ts are the same as go ing right to left but the hames sés are ni iribered tle nth 
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Threading for 
running SOCKS 

C. New threading 
it gombining, 


straight twall (A) 
hd overshot (B), 


Harness lift plans. 











Overshot blacks To weav e, alternate plain- weave (tabby) picks betweer y baci ) pattern pick 





Warp- face 3/ 1 twill with lift plan 


| Above are the draw-downs and lift plans for the tabby, overshot blocks, and a 3/ 1 warp- face twill You 
can also do any weave structure that iS possible within the A or B structure 
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Although the C threading, which is the 
threading actually used on the loom, doesn’t 
look like either of the twill threadings or 
any other threading you may have used, it 
does work. It contains both. twill thread- 
ings, and it will replace them both. 

In the other example (diagram below), I 
combine a straight twill with a four-block 
running overshot structure. Study the ex- 
amples and try them. Try a satin weave in 
combination with an overshot. I think you'll 
be delighted with the possibilities. LJ 


Rhoda London, a graduate of Pacific Basin 
School of Textile Arts, is in the MFA pro- 
gram in Textiles at California College of 
Arts and Crafts nr Oakland, CA. She thanks 
Pat McGraw for her technical assistance. 
We'd like to hear from anyone who knows 
more about this method or its origins. 
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London combines straight-twill with alternat- 
ing block overshot threadings in this panel. Top 
to bottom: 1/3, 3/1 twill, alternating shots of 
wool and silk; overshot alternating with tabby; 
the complimentary overshot alternating with 
tabby; an overshot 1-2-3/5-6-7, 3-4-5/7-8-1; and 
a tabby. Photo by Rhoda London. 
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By varying the colors and the lengths of the log strips, Larzelere creates nontraditional versions of the Lo g Cabin quilt pattern. “Black/Plum/Teal,” 
100% cotton, 82 in. x 72 in., ©1984 Judith Larzelere. 
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Log Cabins 


A traditional quilt pattern 


with a 20th-century look 


by Judith Ann Larzelere 


ne of the most 
popular quilt 
designs that were 
Sy developed in the 
19th century was the Log 
Cabin. A small square, often 
red in traditional quilts, at 
the center of each block 
denotes the hearth—the 
center of the pioneer home. 
Rectangular pieces laid end 
to end around this square 
represent the logs of the 
settler’s cabin. By alternating 
light and dark strips of 
fabric, quilters composed 
blocks that used value and 
color for design interest. I'd 
like to explain traditional 
Log Cabin construction and 
show how I alter and adapt 
the techniques to create 
nontraditional designs. 





Traditional designs 

In the two main variations of 
the Log Cabin block—the Log 
Cabin and the Courthouse 





Courthouse Steps 
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Steps—each block starts from 
the small center square, but the 
surrounding “logs” are sewn 
in different order. Log Cabin 
strips are sewn around the 
center square, with the length 
of each new strip matching 
the side of the existing block; 
Courthouse Steps strips are 
sewn alternately on opposite 
sides of the square. 

The design interest of a Log 
Cabin depended on a diagonal 
through the center of the 
block, which divided it into 
areas of light and dark 
values. Hundreds of fabric 
scraps were used in almost 
any order to emphasize value 
change, as shown in the 
drawings below. 

Several patterns for 
“setting,” or arranging, the 
blocks into the quilt top 
evolved as the individual blocks 
were turned to make use of 
their diagonal divisions of 
value. Three popular 
traditional Log Cabin quilt 











streak O'Lightning 


variations are illustrated 
above. Over 1,000 possible 
designs have been calculated 
by computer. 


Changing the traditions 
Let’s look at some ways to 
alter the traditional Log Cabin 
designs without moving away 
from the rectangular, 
overlapped logs. It’s possible 
to simply vary the width of the 
strips, change the block 

shape, move the center square, 
and arrange color values 

other than diagonally—or 
combine any of these steps. 





je 


B. Position center square off-center. 


Hiustrations by Lynn Klar 


D. Alternate colors and/or values. 


Striped and two-tone strips— 
These strips can produce 
simple, yet startling, variations. 
The process for making them 

is derived from Seminole 


. piecing. Strips of colors are 


cut and resewn to create a 
pieced band, which is then 
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Two-tone Strips 


cut through the stripes 
perpendicularly or at an 

angle; the strips are restitched 
in a new arrangement. 

To make these strips, cut 
fabric into 1'%-in. to 4-in. 
widths. The number you cut 
depends on how often the 
background will be 
interrupted by contrasting 
stripes. Make them as long as 
the fabric is wide. Count the 
number of sections and cut 
that many %-in. or wider strips 
of a contrasting color. 
Alternating the background 
and contrasting-color strips, 
join all pieces with 4-in. seams 
until a new pieced cloth is 
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formed. Press all the seams 
open. You can cut across the 
cloth for vertical-striped strips, 
or on a diagonal for diagonal- 
striped strips. 

To make two-tone strips, 
cut two contrasting cloths ona 
diagonal, and seam them 
together to form a rectangle. 
With a marker, rule off 
strips, including a %4-in. seam 
allowance on each side, and 
cut along the guidelines. To use 
the two-tone strips in an 
effective design, mark the 
muslin sewing guide with the 








Start here. 


diagonal placement lines as 
well as the stitching lines. 
Construction proceeds from the 
starting square outward on 
alternate sides. 


Large-block quilts—Traditionally, 


Log Cabin blocks ranged from 
6 in. sq. to about 12 in. sq. The 
design depended on patterns 
that were created with dozens 
of these squares. However, if 
there are fewer blocks, and if 
the size of each block is 
increased, say to a 36-in. square 
or 30-in. by 40-in. rectangle, 
some interesting symmetrical 
shapes are possible. 





Four large blocks can be 
set together to form a quilt. 
They are made separately by 
the third method of Log Cabin 
construction, illustrated on 
page 62. The Nested-Square 
pattern is the hardest to 
complete, as the logs’ short 
edges must be joined in the 
central seams for a matched 
pattern and an even look. 

By closely watching the 
value and intensity of the 
colors, you can produce an 
advancing or a receding 
rectangle of nearly any size 
from one large block, as shown 





Cross 





in the drawing below at left. 

If the darkest color in the quilt 
is placed in the center, the 
center recedes; if the lightest 
color is placed there, the 
center advances. This design 
works especially well with 
striped strips. Before 
purchasing fabric, you should 
make several color studies. 

Another variation ona 
large-block quilt is the pyramid 
image shown above. The 
basic idea comes from 
Courthouse Steps. To 
emphasize its shape, the 
pyramid is a fabric of a 
contrasting value from the 
other three quadrants. Two 
large pyramid blocks can be set 
together to form a jar, pot, or 
lantern shape. Variety comes 
from experimenting with 
proportions and moving away 
from exact symmetry. 

All the designs I've 
discussed thus far are based on 
an even number of strips 
applied around a central 
starting point. If the strips 
are not applied evenly, some 
design possibiities open up. 
The strips must always cover 
the raw edges of those 
already stitched down, but 
there does not have to be 
regularity of placement. 


The quilt shown at right 1s made 
up of two Courthouse Steps blocks. 
“Blue Jar,” 72 in. x 48 in., 100% 
cotton, ©1984 Judith Larzelere. 
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Landscape 


Traditional construction 
There are two methods for 
piecing the traditional blocks. 
In the first method, each 
block is pieced by hand or 
machine. The time spent in 
measuring and cutting all the 
log strips is considerable, 
however, and piecing must be 
very exact. To keep the block 
square, you can mark the %-in. 
seam allowances or check the 
work periodically with a right- 
angle gauge. The blocks are 
then assembled into a quilt top, 
which is basted to batting 

and backing, hand-quilted or 
tied off, and finished with 
binding. Tying off is done with 
a cotton cord or yarn that is 
drawn through all the layers of 


Log Cabin construction 
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the assembled quilt. Knots, 
placed at regular intervals on 
the back of the quilt, hold 

the layers together and prevent 
the batting from bunching. 

In traditional quilts, very often 
the knots were placed on the 
front as an additional 
decorative element. 

In the second method of 
construction, all the stitching 
guidelines for the block are 
drawn onto a square of muslin. 
The center square of fabric is 
pinned in place on the muslin 
pattern, right side up. Strips 
of a selected width, commonly 
1 in., are cut from lengths of 
fabric. They don’t need to be 
premeasured for length, 
because that is easily 
determined by the muslin 
pattern when they are sewn. 
One at a time, the strips are 
placed right side down along 
the seam guidelines on top of 
the center square, cut to length 
with %4-in. seam allowances, 
and then pinned and stitched 
down. The strip is turned to 








open away from the center and 
pressed flat. A second strip is 
then laid right side down along 
the seam guideline of the 
square and the short end of the 
previous strip, as shown in 

the drawing below. The rest of 
the strips are applied in the 
same way: Each newly sewn 
strip is lapped over the raw 
edges of the strips sewn down 
before, and the work 
progresses from the small 
center square outward to the 
edges. All the outer edges end 
up free on top of the pattern. 
The advantages of this method 
are the speed and accuracy of 
stitching, made possible by the 
muslin pattern. 

After all the blocks are 
constructed, they are 
assembled into the quilt top. 
Each block is seamed to the 
next through the outer edge 
of the outermost strip and the 
muslin pattern; this way, the 
finished quilt top is already 
lined with muslin. 

Sometimes the quilt is simply 
backed and tied with no 
batting added (very common in 
velvet quilts), then bound. 


A third method 
I use a construction 
technique that eliminates the 
finishing processes of 
quilting or tying off the top, 
batting, and backing. A 
muslin stitching guide is 
prepared for each block, then 
basted to squares of batting and 
backing, as when a miniature 
quilt is made. The block is 
pressed to reduce the loft of 
the batting. The center square 
of fabric is pinned over the 
muslin guide, and the light and 
dark strips are laid down one 
at a time. The strips are pinned, 
sewn, and pressed open just 
as in the second method 
described above—but with a 
difference. This time, the strips 
are stitched together through 
all three layers of the prepared 
block, so the block is pieced 
and quilted in the same step. 
The outermost strips are still 
Kept free of the muslin at the 
block edges. All the stitching 
threads are pulled up from the 
bottom and tied off as each 
strip is sewn down. 

The blocks are sewn 
together to form the quilt top 
in two steps: First, the 
individual blocks are sewn 
together in rows the length 


or width of the quilt; then, the 
rows are joined together until 
the entire quilt is assembled. 
To join the blocks, place two 
of them right sides together. 
Pin, mark, and sew together 
the outer edges of two strips, 
one from each block, while 
Keeping all the other parts 
(muslin, batting, backing) 

free. Next, open the blocks and 
trim the batting and backing 
as necessary so the backs of the 
two joining blocks overlap 
smoothly and conceal the seam 
of the front pieces. Hem the 
backing from one block onto 
the backing of the other by 
hand, with seam allowances 
turned under, to close the 
block. Continue joining blocks 
together to form rows; then 
join the rows together in the 
same way. 


Finishing 

A binding finishes all the 
remaining raw edges. To make a 
binding, cut strips across the 
grain. For a quilt with a l-in. 
border, cut strips 2% in. wide 
and join enough lengths 
together to go around the 
perimeter of the quilt. (For a 
72-in. by 36-in. quilt, you 
would need 218 in. of binding: 
72 in. + 72 in. + 36 in. + 36 
in. + two %4-in. seam 
allowances for each strip). 

Join the strips with diagonal 
seams to make a continuous 
binding; sew the binding onto 
the right side of the quilt 

along the quilt’s outer seam 
line. After you’ve trimmed all 
the edges of the batting to 1 in., 
hem the binding by hand to 
the back of the quilt. To hang 
the quilt on the wall, sew a 
3-in. to 4-in. sleeve to the top 
back of the quilt, and stitch 

it, leaving the ends open so that 
you can insert a pole. 

I have been experimenting 
with Log Cabin construction for 
a year and a half. I hope this 
summary of my discoveries will 
inspire you to explore the 
rich possibilities of the Log 
Cabin design in your own 
quilt making. O 


Judith Ann Larzelere is an 
artist in Newbury, MA. Her 
quilts were selected for Quilt 
National ’81, ’83, and ’85. She 
lectures and conducts 
workshops on color and Log 
Cabin variations. Photos 

by author. 
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Basket ‘Willow 


Cultivating and gathering the withy 


by Carol Hart 








had seen buff willow in many use- 
ful baskets, but I never truly appre- 
ciated it until I visited Dorothy 
. Wright, author of The Complete Book 
> of Baskets and Basketry. In 1975 
she foak me to some of her willow-growing 
and basketmaking friends in Somerset, Eng- 
land’s center of willow cultivation. 
Cultivating my own materials and there- 
by having some control over quality and 
quantity was a new concept for me. I had 
gathered wild plants for baskets in the 
marshes, meadows, gardens, and woods of 
Connecticut, tuned to the wild and free of 
the countryside, which | liked to imagine 
worked its way into the baskets. My work 
was more fanciful than practical and al- 
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ways a surprise rather than a designed and 
executed plan. Dorothy’s appreciation of 
the beauty and practicality of wicker bas- 
kKetry helped me to focus on the value of 
learning that traditional discipline. 

The narrow curved lane we traveled in 
Somerset was lined with trees that seemed 
familiar. They were the “lollipop” trees we 
had drawn in second grade, the ones with 
the trunks sporting a circle of green. These, 
Dorothy said, were pollarded willows. The 
trees are allowed to grow for a number of 
years; then the branches are lopped off, 
leaving the trunk with a stub top. The per- 
severing willow responds by sending up 
shoots in all directions from the stub, cre- 
ating a ball of foliage. The shoots are cut 
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off the stub every few years and used by 
basket makers for the strong corner stakes 
in square and rectangular willow baskets. 


English black-maul willow 

When we arrived at the basket makers 
“factory,” men were piling dry buff willow 
on a tractor to move it inside for storage. 
This willow, a variety of Salix triandra 
known as “black maul,” is favored for bas- 


Purple osier willow and red osier dogwood can 
be cultivated and gathered; buff willow can be 
bought by mau. All three make lovely open- 
weave baskets. Above, from right to left, are 
Carol Hart’s purple osier willow, buff willow, 
and dogwood baskets. Photo by George Massey. 
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ketry because it is so pliable. It is grown in 
ten-acre withy beds divided by drainage 
ditches and interspersed with pastureland. 


Processing English willow—After the leaves 
have fallen, the shoots, or withies, are cut 
with a heavy sicklelike hook as low to the 
ground and as cleanly as possible. Two hun- 
dred bundles (each 3 ft. 2 in. in circumfer- 
ence at the base) per acre is considered a 
good crop. The willows are hauled to the 
yard, where the bundles are untied and 
dropped into a grading tub, measured, pulled 
from the tub, and sorted by length. 

Fresh willows are full of sap and are 
known as “greens.” Some of the green wil- 
lows are left outside to dry, then sold as 
“browns,” although the color is actually 
green mottled with black. Others are kept 
alive through the winter in a ditch with 
their butt ends standing in 6 in. of water, a 
practice called “pitting.” In the spring, when 
the sap begins to flow and the buds begin 
to burst, the bark can be easily peeled to 
produce “white willow.” The rods are best 
individually hand-peeled (with a sprung 
steel rod called a willow brake (see draw- 
ing, facing page), as they are likely to be 
damaged by the peeling machine. Such hand 
peeling, though long and tedious, was so 
essential to the livelihood of Somerset in 
1910 that schools closed for several weeks 
while children helped strip white willow. 

Green willow can also be boiled to pro- 
duce “buff willow.” This technique was de- 
vised in 1860. Bundles of green willows are 
placed as closely as possible in a large open 
tank and boiled 8 to 10 hours. The tannin 
in the bark imparts a characteristic light 
chestnut color to the peeled rods. A large 
rotating drum to which banks of brakes 
are fixed makes peeling the boiled rods 
easy. Handfuls of willows are held against 
the brakes and peeled all at once. 

Whites and buffs must be dried after 
stripping. They are spread against fences 
in the open air or in drying sheds. Finally, 
they are tied up for sale in bundles called 
bolts. The whites and buffs are of finer 
quality than the greens and are preferred 
for all but the roughest of baskets. 


Working the willow—After observing pro- 
cedures in the yard, we went to the weav- 
ing room, where two basket makers were 
working on rectangular buff willow bas- 
kets. The room had a dirt floor and was 
slightly damp, advantageous to a basket 
weaver, for it keeps the willow from drying 
and becoming brittle. I was told that these 
rectangular baskets are used by fishermen 
on the beach. Strong enough to sit on while 
the men wait fora fish to bite, the baskets 
also serve as storage for the landed fish. 
Dorothy said that ten years earlier there 
had been 40 weavers here. In 1975, with 
inflation and imports, there were four. 
The weavers worked, sitting above the 
ground on slanted planks with the basket- 
work in front of them, with heavy iron 
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tools to straighten willow rods and pound 
the weaving down tight. The long withies 
whipped through the air around them. The 
men were warm, friendly, and in good hu- 
mor. Dorothy encouraged me to feel the 
hands of one of the weavers. His skin was 
baby soft. “Something in the willow,” she 
said. He let me work on his basket for a 
while and told us stories. I especially re- 
member the story about how he had run 
out of buff willow on the last basket he 
made before going off to serve in World 
War II. He had to substitute a green willow 
withy to finish the basket. A few years lat- 
er he was stationed in the Bahamas and 
saw that very basket with the single green 
willow being carried down the street. “It 
was like meeting an old friend,” he said. 

My trip to England was wonderful. I felt 
that I had stepped back in time to roots 
that I had not before been aware of. We 
walked down narrow lanes bordered by 
hedgerows, through tiny villages of thatch- 
roofed dwellings and stone barns, and 
dreamed—as we looked into gardens full of 
herbs and blooms—of a time when hand- 
made things were beautiful, skillfully made, 
and necessarily practical. 


Preparing buff willow for weaving—In 
this country, Bonnie Barrs, the owner of 
“English Basketry Willows,” sells 3-ft. to 8-ft. 
brown, white, and buff willow by the pound. 
In a pound of 4-ft. willow, there are 90 to 
100 withies. 

Dried willows should be stored in a cool, 
dry place. They must be worked in a damp 
or mellow condition, so when you are ready 
to weave them, completely submerge them 
in cold or warm (never hot) water. After 
they have soaked for the proper amount of 
time (see table below), remove them from 
the water and stand them on their butt 
ends for 4% hour to allow the water to drain 
into the thicker part of the willow, where 
it is most needed. 

Soaking times for willow are as follows: 


Length White and Buff Brown 
Up to 4 ft. Y hour 2 to 3 days 
4ft.to6ft. %to 1 hour 3 to 4 days 
6ft.to8ft. 2to3 hours 4 to 5 days 
Over 8 ft. 3 to 4 hours 1 week 


Finally, lay the willows, covered with a 
damp (not soaking wet) cloth or towel, in a 
sheltered spot for several hours or over- 
night. This resting time mellows the wil- 
lows, which become evenly damp through- 
out. Mellowing should be done in a cool 
place and can continue for two or three 
days. A mellowed willow feels smooth and 
velvety. If the rods feel greasy, they have 
gotten too warm and have started to sweat. 

Never shorten the soaking time for the 
willows. If you do, you may find that they 
kink where you don’t intend them to. You 
can shorten the mellowing time somewhat. 
If you have soaked more willow than you 
can use in three days, dry it out, especially 
in warm conditions, which would encour- 
age mildew. 


Purple osier willow 
Purple osier willow (Salia purpurea Lam- 
bertiana), also called Welsh willow and 
basket willow, was imported from Europe 
in the 1840s by German basket weavers 
living in New York. It will grow in well- 
drained and poorly drained soils and even 
on infertile sites from Newfoundland south 
to Virginia, west to Wisconsin and Iowa. 
It grows 10 ft. to 20 ft. tall and has pur- 
plish, hairless twigs. The bark is purple 
when young and turns gray to olive gray 
with age. Flowers bloom from April to early 
May on small, slender catkins. The fruits, 
small whitish capsules containing seeds, 
can be seen from April to May. The leaves 
are alternate, simple, 2 in. to 4 in. long, 
oblanceolate, finely toothed at the tips, 
bluish green above and pale green beneath. 
Purple osier is a hardy thicket-forming 
shrub that helps stabilize banks of ponds 
and streams, particularly those subject to 
ice damage. Easily propagated from fresh 
hardwood cuttings, it grows rapidly, reach- 
ing 2 ft. to 3 ft. in the first two years and 
its maximum height in five years. 


Planting a withy bed—When I left England 
in 1975, I had great hopes of taking shoots 
of black maul home with me to start a wil- 
low plantation. To my knowledge, there 
was no available basket-willow stand from 
which to gather green shoots in the United 
States. But my small bundle wrapped in a 
damp towel never made it through cus- 
toms, and I’ve only recently located sources 
for green willow in this country. 

In 1983 a friend who was aware of my 
interest in basket willow told me that she 
had been to the New Alchemy Institute, a 
nonprofit research and education center in 
East Falmouth, MA, that is working to de- 
velop a healthy synthesis of technology, 
biology, and architecture. She found that 
purple osier basket willow was being grown 
there. The stand was small, but magnifi- 
cent. Some of the rods were 10 ft. tall. 
They'd been planted very densely and were 
growing very straight. I bought a bundle, 
which I harvested myself, and rushed home 
to make a place for them in the backyard. 

I read instructions I’d gathered on culti- 
vating basket willow. Then I cut 12-in. sticks 
from the butt end of each of the stouter 
rods with a cleaver to get the cleanest cut 
possible. It’s best to cut these sticks at an 
angle on the end you plan to shove into 
the ground. Pruning shears should be very 
sharp, or they’ll chew up the bark. I stood 
the ends in several inches of water (in a 
pail) and covered them with a burlap bag 
so they wouldn’t dry out. The buds higher 
up on the rods had started to leaf out, and 
I was concerned that much of the growing 
energy might have been dissipated. 

It was mid May and late for planting wil- 
low cuttings. The time for planting a new 
bed is in March or April. My soil is far from 
ideal, consisting of one or two inches of 
topsoil, then a combination of rocks and 
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The “lollupop” tree, or pollarded willow (above), 
produces sturdy shoots for the corners of 
fishermen’s baskets in Somerset, England. 


A harvest of black-maul willow, dried and on 
its way to the storage sheds (top right). 


Somerset basketmaker at work on a buff wil- 
low fisherman’s basket (bottom right). 
Photos by author. 


Knives for cutting willows 


Hand brake for peeling white willow bark 
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clay. I dug up a 9-ft. by 9-ft. section of the 
yard to a depth of 15 in., picked out the 
rocks, and mixed the clay with sand and 
compost. After I finished building the bed, 
I watered it and pushed the cuttings, spaced 
about 18 in. apart, into the soil, leaving 
about 2 in. standing above the ground. 

In William Scaling’s The Cultivation of 
Willow, I recently read that cuttings, espe- 
cially in a small withy bed, should be no 
more than 12 in. apart to create tighter 
quarters and therefore straighter rods. Scal- 
ing also suggests that they be pushed into 
the ground at a slant with little, save a bud 
or two, of the cutting above the ground. 
The slanted cutting provides for better es- 
tablishment of side roots. 
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Carol Hart’s two-year-old stand of Sally 


rods, or purple osier basket willow. 


Pruned Sally rods 





Cut back second- -year growth as close to the 
ground as possible. 


How spacing and pruning affect growth 
| 


Second-year growth on 
closely spaced stubs cut 
close to the ground 





Second-year 
growth on more 
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Finally, I spread 12 sacks of unsalted 
sand all over the top of the bed as a mulch. 
It’s important to keep a new withy bed free 
of weeds for the first few years. The multi- 
plying willow stock eventually blocks out 
the worst offenders, but the bed should al- 
ways be kept as weed-free as possible. Sand 
makes weed pulling easier. The leaf fall 
from the willows each year provides the 
soil with fertilizing humus, making ma- 
nure or compost unnecessary, provided you 
“rest” the bed every six years. This means 
you don't cut the rods that year. If you 
don't rest the bed, you should fertilize it 
each year to maintain long withies. 

The best location for a withy bed is on 
fertile lowland sites with deep, well-drained 


soils, especially clay and silt mixtures. 
Abundant water is needed for the willows 
to grow well, but drainage must be ade- 
quate. Undrained soils are not good, nor is 
peat. Willows will not tolerate stagnant 
acid conditions. My willow bed is adjacent 
to a runoff ditch that carries water down 
the hill. It is slightly sloped and gets good 
sun for most of the day. I cut the willow in 
autumn after the leaves have fallen. This 
allows the pruning scars to heal before 
growth begins in early spring. 


Improving the yield—My first crop of “Sal- 
ly rods” (Salix rods) was neither as tall nor 
as impressive as their parent plants at New 
Alchemy. Deer had tasted the tips, which 
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Hart with her third-year willow crop. It grew much straighter and thicker a fter the second- 


year crop was pruned back close to the ground and new plants were added. 
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caused branching. Purple willow is bitter, 
and the deer must have learned this, as 
they left the willow alone the next year. 
I've read that first-year growth is usually 
poor due to the undeveloped root system, 
and my late planting in less-than-ideal soil 
no doubt further handicapped growth. 

The distance between plants and the 
height of the cutting above the ground en- 
couraged the shoots to spread out horizon- 
tally. Some ran nearly parallel to the ground. 
Several shot upward but still arched more 
than the original stock. I tried to remedy 
this by cutting the first-year shoots as close 
to the ground as possible to encourage buds 
to shoot upward. In some cases I raised the 
ground level so the stool, or stub, lay even 
with the surface soil. 

The second-year growth (see far left 
photo, facing page) was taller, many rods 
reaching 8 ft. high. Third-year growth ex- 
ceeded 9 ft., and each year the rods were 
straighter and denser. 

My small bed of willows is a big success 
in other ways than in the provision of bas- 
ket material. It has involved me in the life 
process of the plant itself. Although I am 
cultivating this plant for a specific use, I 
have much the same feeling when I am 
working in the bed and gathering the rods 
as when I roam in the thickets and woods 
to harvest the wild plants. My feeling of re- 
sponsibility for the caring and nurturing of 
the willow bed carries over into the feel- 
ings of responsibility and care with which I 
harvest wild materials. 


Carol Hart, author of Natural Basketry (Wat- 
son Guptill, 1976), has taught and prac- 
ticed basketry in New England since 1970. 
She lives in Salisbury, CT. 


Sources for willow and tools 
English Basketry Willows, 144 N.W. 76 St., 
Seattle, WA 98117. Will mail order buff, 
white, and brown English willows and tra- 
ditional English basketry tools. 


New Alchemy Institute, 237 Hatchville Rd., 
East Falmouth, MA 02536. Will sell cut 
pieces of five varieties of purple willow for 
propagation at $1/cutting. 


Further reading 

Degraaf, Richard M., and Gretchin M. Wit- 
man. Trees, Shrubs, and Vines for Attract- 
ing Birds: A Manual for the Northeast. Am- 
herst: University of Massachusetts Press, 
1981. Contains good instructions for culta- 
vating dogwood. 


Heseltine, Alastair. Baskets and Basket- 
making. Aylesbury, England: Shire Publi- 
cations (distributed by Seven Hills Books, 
Cincinnati, OH), 1983. Excellent wntroduc- 
tion to willow work, with nformation on 
cultivation and processing. 


Scaling, William. The Cultivation of the 
Willow. London: W. Kent and Co., 1868. 


Wright, Dorothy. The Complete Book of 
Baskets and Basketry. North Pomfret, VT: 
David and Charles, 1983. Excellent source 
on cultivation, processing, and weaving. 
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Red osier dogwood (Cornus stolonifera) 

is the most successful local, wild-growing 
material I have tried for the open- 
twined, or fitched basket. It is easily 
identified in autumn, winter, and spring 
by its brilliant red bark, as can be seen in 
the large photo above. In summer the 
bark turns greenish red. Red osier dons 
creamy white 2-in. blossoms from May 

to August (photo inset above), and its 
small white berries are eaten by a great 
variety of birds from July to October. The 
leaves are opposite, simple, 4 in. to 6 in. 
long, ovate to oblong, and pointed at the 
tips. In autumn they turn dark red. 

The shrub ranges from Newfoundland 
south to West Virginia, and west to 
California and Alaska. Like willow, it 
helps hold the soil on banks. It is also an 
excellent border shrub and an attractive 
addition to the winter landscape. 


Gathering dogwood for baskets 

Red osier dogwood is most often found 

in wet areas along edges of ponds, 
swamps, or streams, but you may also 

find it growing singly or in thickets, in dry 
soil in meadows and in ditches along 

the roadside. It is often found with 
willows and alders. In lowlands it may 

be found with poplars and black spruce. 

Wear a long-sleeved shirt, pants, and 
boots when you go collecting, as you may 
find yourself in a thicket or standing in 
wet soil. I prefer to collect dogwood in late 
fall or winter. I do not collect when the 
sap starts to run or during the months 
when the plant is in leaf, blossom, or 
berry. Most people prefer the red to the 
greenish-red color of the summer shoots 
anyway, and the quality of the winter 
shoot is better for basketry. 

Hand pruners will be the only 
collecting tool you'll need. Bring tough 
twine or strips of old sheets to tie your 
bundles of shoots. This makes them easier 
to carry, and you'll drop fewer as you 
make your way out of the thicket. 

There will be a variety of useful sizes 
of osier. The older stems grow 4 ft. to 6 ft. 
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before branching, and these rods taper 
very gradually, providing consistent 
widths for handles and hoops. Once you 
get under the shrub, you will find more 
single, straight, unbranching rods. You 
will find some shoots starting at the 
ground and others at branches. You can 
usually find stake-size rods and finer 
weaver-size withies also. 

In some states red osier dogwood is 
protected, and you may be fined if you are 
caught clipping it. Check with your 
local Department of Environmental 
Protection (DEP) to make sure that you 
are free to harvest red osier dogwood. If 
the plant is protected in your area, then 
consider propagating it for its aesthetic 
and wildlife-attracting properties, as 
well as for its use as basketry material. 
The state Forester’s Office or state DEP 
sometimes provides landowners with 
seedling stock. Your nursery also may 
be able to help you with this. 


Processing dogwood for weaving 

1. Sort the shoots by width (for hoops, 
base sticks, stakes, and weavers). Then tie 
them into loose bundles, using strips 

of cloth. 

2. Rest the osiers on the lawn, or put 
them in a cool and not-too-dry place if you 
would like to weave your basket in a 
semigreen state. Shrinkage, which seems 
to be minimal, does not damage the 
integrity of the basket. I leave the shoots 
on the lawn two to four weeks in early 
spring. The sap gradually leaves. Freezing 
does not seem to affect workability, and 
the rods stay supple from ground moisture 
and evening dew. As soon as I notice 
some shrinkage, I weave the osiers into 

a basket, as I will demonstrate in my 
next article. 

3. Dry osiers that you would like to 

store for a later time by leaning them 
upright in the open air or in a cool, dry 
storage shed. Before weaving, resoak and 
mellow them as you would English 

green willow. The bright red color dries to 
a brownish red. —C. Hart O 
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Knitting with Colors 


A painter’s fresh approach 
to yarns and patterns 


by Kaffe Fassett 


hat I would really like to 
do is invite you to paint 
* with wool. Having been a 

- > “See painter for years, I can tell 
you that needlework is a much more en- 
joyable way of working with color than 
painting and requires far less instruction 
to give satisfying results. I use only stock- 
inette stitch and ribbing, with the occa- 
sional edging of crochet or garter stitch, so 
all you really have to think about are the 
colors. My motto is, “When in doubt, add 
twenty more colors.” 





About yarns—The first thing you have to 
do when knitting with colors is clear your 
mind of some inhibiting preconceptions and 
prejudices. For instance, I never worry about 
running out of yarn or mixing dye lots, and 
I often combine all sorts of yarns in the 
same garment. 

When your're working with 20, 30, or more 
colors in a garment, the amount you use of 
any one of them is usually quite small, of- 
ten less than a 1-o0z. ball. So you are un- 
likely to run out, but, if you do, and you 
cannot get the same dye lot, then this is a 
bonus—you may even have to combine two 
finer yarns to get a similar tone, and the 
effect will probably be delightful. It’s just 
this sort of subtle variation that we are 
looking for. 

The best advice I can give is to buy as 
much yarn as you can, whenever you can. I 
keep all my yarns separated by color: Ill 
have one drawer for yellows, another for 
pinks, another for blues. Keep odd balls of 
yarn left over from other projects or bought 


Fassett’s version of a plaid-patterned pullover, 
facing page, which he calls crosspatch, ts knit- 
ted in fine, tweedy yarns. The design suggests 
tiles, or boxes tied in ribbons. 


There are two basic methods for handling col- 
or changes: intarsia (near right), where each 
color is knitted in place and then left hanging 
until the next row, and knitting-in (far right), 
where the yarns are carried across the back, 
creating floats. Intarsia produces a single- 
thickness fabric, whereas knitting-in makes a 
double or triple thickness, depending on the 
number of colors in the row. 
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in markets and at sales. Try to build these 
up into astore of beautiful colors by buying 
a few balls of anything that takes your fan- 
cy. If you have lots left over, so much the 
better—you'll have a wonderful palette of 
colors ready for that rainy day when the 
urge to begin a glorious new jacket be- 
comes overwhelming. 


Choosing yarns—When it comes down to a 
choice between natural and man-made fi- 
bers, I pick natural fibers whenever possi- 
ble. So far, I have not experienced a man- 
made fiber that breathes or retains its shape 
as well as wool. Sometimes, however, if I 
stumble across the most delectable shade 
in acrylic or synthetic mixtures, my incli- 
nation is to work it into the garment here 
and there. With careful washing, it wears 
reasonably well. Even so, I keep man-mades 
to a small area, balanced out by many oth- 
er yarns; all my garments are at least 80% 
natural yarns. 

Often I mix cotton and silk into pre- 
dominantly woolen garments. Neither of 
these fibers gives as beautifully as wool 
(they are quite unsuitable for ribbing, for 
example, as they aren't elastic enough), but 
they do give a crisp texture change that en- 
hances a color design. 

Silk especially takes color gorgeously and 
shines it back if polished, or glows with a 
matte depth if raw. I use it, like mohair, to 
lighten a garment that’s getting heavy with 
chunky tweeds and thick cottons. Cotton 
is crisp and cool and takes color well. It 
can be hard to knit, as it doesn’t have the 
elasticity of wool. I tend to knit it loosely if 


colors are being carried across the back, as 
the fabric can be too stiff otherwise. Mo- 
hair has a filmy lightness that can act like 
a glaze in painting, softening the effects of 
crisper yarns like wool and cotton. 


Mixing yarns—I mix yarns in two different 
ways: I use several different textures in 
the same garment—mohair, chenille, silk, 
tweed, cotton, wool; I also combine finer 
yarns and knit them as one, which enables 
me to get even more variation of tone and 
texture. If you want to do this, make sure 
you have a range of fine yarns in your 
stockpile. You must keep the overall thick- 
ness of yarns more or less even. For exam- 
ple, if the overall weight of your yarn is 
chunky (that is, if the chunky yarns are 
used singly), you can combine a mohair with 
a Knitting worsted to go with it, or two 
worsteds, or a thin chenille with a worsted. 


Handling many colors—Handling a large 
number of colors is something that worries 
quite a lot of knitters. In fact, it’s not as 
difficult as it seems. Many of my patterns 
use only two or three colors to a row—it’s 
just that those colors change frequently, 
and that’s what makes them seem compli- 


This article 1s excerpted from Kaffe Fas- 
sett’s new book, Glorious Knits, which costs 
$19.95 from Clarkson N. Potter, Inc., One 
Park Ave., NY, NY 10016. Reprinted with 
permission of Clarkson N. Potter, Inc.; text 
and original knitwear designs copyright 
©1985 by Kaffe Fassett. Photos copyright 
©1985 by Steve Lovi. All rights reserved. 
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cated. The most important thing when knit- 
ting with lots of colors is to handle the 
yarns properly. There are two main meth- 
ods: intarsia and Knitting-in. 

The intarsia method (see left-hand photo, 
page 69) is mostly used where there are 
lots of different colors in a row, many of 
them used in only one or two places. In- 
stead of being carried across the back, these 
yarns are worked in their place, then left 
hanging until the next row, and the next 
color, are knitted. In most cases, it is im- 
portant to twist the two yarns together at 
the color change to avoid holes, especially 
when you're working vertical lines. 

Knitting-in (see right-hand photo, page 69) 
is really my term for what Fair Isle knit- 
ters call “weaving-in.” When two or more 


Knitting-in ends 
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Although this “Persian Poppy” waistcoat displays a riotous profusion of 
colors, the knitter needs to deal with only two, and sometimes three, col- 
ors in any given row. Fassett began knitting circles after people told him 
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In the “Large Diamond” jacket, left, red and blue triangles play against 
one another. In the “Toothed Stripe” sweater, right, plain-knit rows alter- 
nate with sawtooth shapes. Its liveliness results from flaming colors and 


the slight variations in each section of teeth. 


colors are used repeatedly in a row, the 
yarn not being worked is carried across the 
back until it is next needed. If only a few 
stitches are spanned, it can be looped, or 
stranded, across (very loosely). If there are 
more than about five stitches to span, you 
should weave it under and over the work- 
ing yarn as you go so that the looped yarns 
are caught at the back of the work (I al- 
ways operate these floating yarns with my 
left hand). Some Knitters knit-in like this 
on every other stitch, but I just do this on 
every third stitch or so. 

It is very important that the stranding or 
weaving be done at a relaxed, even ten- 
sion, or the knitting will pucker. In any 
case, this method does pull in a great deal 
more than the intarsia method and there- 
fore results in quite a different tension, so 
it’s vital not to get the two confused. 

I also kKnit-in all the ends of yarn as I 
work. This method saves me hours of labo- 
rious darning-in after the Knitting is over. 
It is basically the same as knitting-in the 
floating yarns. Here’s what you do (see the 
drawing at left): When joining-in a new 
color, leave ends of approximately 3 in. on 
the old yarn and the new yarn. Work the 
next two stitches with the new yarn. Then, 
holding both ends in your left hand, lay 
them over the working yarn and work the 
next stitch. Insert the right-hand needle 
into the next stitch in the usual manner, 


and bring the ends (still holding them in 
your left hand) up over the point of the 
right-hand needle, working this stitch past 
the ends. Carry on in this way, laying the 
ends over the working yarn on every sec- 
ond or third stitch and knitting past the 
ends on the following stitch until they are 
completely knitted-in. 


Working with manageable lengths—This 
is the hottest tip for speed and the preser- 
vation of your sanity when your're Knitting 
with many colors. The different yarns in- 
evitably get tangled at the back of the work, 
so I rarely have balls or bobbins attached. 
Instead, I break off short lengths of 2 ft. to 
3 ft., depending on the area to be covered, 
and I use these lengths. As they get tan- 
gled, it’s very easy just to pull through the 
color that you want. When more of a color 
is needed, tie on another length, Knitting 
in all the ends as you work. This method 
also encourages you to introduce subtle 
changes of tone. 


Finishing—Good pressing makes an enor- 
mous difference, especially to patterned 
Knitting. Since I use mixtures of yarns, I 
play safe and press with a steam iron or 
over a damp cloth. I don’t like to flatten 
the knitting completely, so I try not to be 
too heavyhanded. I also pay special atten- 
tion to pressing seams and hems. O 
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Possessed by color by Irene Preston Miller 


What happens when a young man is possessed by color? For one 
such person, a painter named Kaffe Fassett, a trip to a textile 
mill and the sight of beautifully colored yarns catapulted him 
into a new career. 

While accompanying a fashion designer friend, Bill Gibbs, toa 
Scottish mill where Gibbs was choosing fabrics, Fassett happened 
upon a back room filled with yarns and yarns—muted colors of 
the moors, pastels of the heathers—and his adrenaline began to 
stir. However, he didn’t know anything about how to work with 
yarn, so he didn’t buy any of them. Luck had it that on the train 
back to London he sat next to an English lady working on her 
Knitting. That did it! He asked her to teach him how to knit. By 
the time he arrived home, he was onto a whole new thing. 

Kaffe Fassett was brought up in California, where he returns 
often to see his family. Schooling at the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts added to his painting skill. In 1964 a three-month visit to 
England kept getting extended, and he’s lived there ever since. 

Fassett’s background in painting and drawing led to designing 
for needlepoint, a craft that has remained more popular in 
England than in the United States. With another American 
painter, Lillian Delevoryas, he began the Weatherall Workshops in 
England in 1978—a source of designs for needlepoint. Fassett’s 
needlepoint designs and kits have a formal Persian Garden 
sort of feeling. Fassett also enjoys doing needlepoint 
commissions—wool paintings enhanced by the rich textural 
interest of the yarns. The subject matter and style are similar to 
his still-life paintings of the rare pots or jars and Chinese 
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porcelains he likes to collect. Fassett loves old rugs, and his 
studio is carpeted with kilims (pileless tapestry-woven carpets). 
Formal decoration is not an aim, just a desire to be surrounded 
by the age-old motifs, patterns, and soft, but glowing, colors. 
Many of Fassett’s knitwear designs would seem to need 
endless hours of graphing out the colors and rows of stitches and, 
for someone with the engineering, drafting sort of mind, that 
would be the approach. For Fassett, the desire to rush ahead with 
his chosen colors and the yarns of many fibers and textures 
makes him just start with lots of short ends. When one thread 
runs out, he simply looks for a compatible color to go next to it. 
When teaching a workshop, Fassett has each student bring at 
least 25 different colors, tiny balls of yarn, which are all thrown 
into the pool from which everyone draws his or her needed 
color. The average Knitter is rather floored with such freedom and 
at first draws back with uncertainty. The heart of Fassett’s 
advice is: Open your eyes and look at nature and the objects 
around you, and you will learn to see, not one color, but the 
almost infinite number of tones within each color. By the end of 
his two-day workshops, most knitters are sailing along with 
their new color knowledge and the confidence gained in their own 
ability to choose and decide. At a recent class reunion of 50 
students, 5 were on their way to careers as designers. OU 


Irene Preston Miller owns the Niddy Noddy yarn shop in Croton- 
on-Hudson, NY, where Kaffe Fassett conducted a workshop one 
weekend last November. 
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Kaf fe Fassett in his studio, filled with Oriental rugs, yarns, and sweaters. He developed the needlepoint on the wall from his collection of china pots. 
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Luxury Craft Pillow Inserts 
“SOFT HEART”™ 


Exclusively from Buffalo Batt & Felt Corp. 


Finally a pillow insert that gives the comfort sensation of down, at 
a fraction of the cost. Four sizes: 14, 16, 18 and 20 inches square. 


.. INTRODUCTORY SAMPLE OFFER... 
Large 18” X 18” Quallofil Pillow Insert, a $6.00 value for just 
$3.00 pp. Limit one per customer. Offer expires April 1, 1986. 


Write “Send Quallofil Pillow Sample” on your letterhead, send 
with check payable to: 


Buffalo Batt & Felt Corp. 
Dept. T-2 
3307 Walden Ave., Depew, NY 14043 Phone: 716/688-7100 


“Du Pont Certification Mark 





FRS-FIBERS 
FRS-FIEERS 


WITH 
Rebecca Medel 
LOOM, OFF-LOOM 
SURFACE DESIGN 


TENNESSEE TECH. UNIVERSITY 

APPALACHIAN CENTER FOR CRAFTS 
Write: Director, Box 347 A-1. Route 3, 
Smithville. TN37166. (615) 597 6801 


All wool yarns for rugs, 
tapestries, clothing, home 
furnishings - whatever you 
weave or knit. Carded wool in 
natural and dyed colors for 
handspinning and felt making. 


moun WILDE YARNS 


for samples. 3737 Main Street 


~ 
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Philadelphia PA 19127 Dept. T 





Er K 


Y@®URSE 


F@OLKWEAR 
FEATURES 
CONTEMPORARY 
PATTERNS 
SUS PCwINIDION IS 


e TO SEW & 
EMBELLISH 

e SPECIAL 
CRAFT OPTIONS 

¢ MULTI-SIZED, 
DURABLE FORMAT 


e AT FINE FABRIC 
& FIBER STORES 
OR BY MAIL ORDER 


SEND $1 FOR COMPLETE COLOR CATALOG 
FOLKWEAR ¢ BOX 3859-T2 ¢ SAN RAFAEL CA 94912 










Me mp 1200 W. Ann Arbor Rd. 
Plymouth, MI 48170 
ped & Cane 343) 455-2150 
Supply Mon.-Thur. 9-9/Fri. & Sat. 9-5 






Complete Basketry and 

Chair Seating Materials. 

Superior quality reed, cane, ash splint, 
fibre rush, Shaker tape, 


including basket handles, hoops, 
kits, dyes, tools, books. 


Shipping within 24 hours! 
Free Price List 


Woven Authentic 
& Boiled Wool 
&£’ Boiled Woo 


] 

<p— Imported from Austria 60” Wide 
WT ye Navy, white, red, black, rose, grey, 
loden, wine, emerald, royal blue 
\ . Heavyweight $56 yard 
'» Medium weight $42 yard 
~ Dyed-to-match wool foldover braid 
oo $4 yard 

Swatches $3 (refundable with order), 


: Vad | Visa, MasterCard accepted. Shipping $3 
eet oO : IL residents add 6% tax. 


Box 192-T, Washington, IL 61571 


; 


Threads Magazine 


Coa rol & 


original inc. 


HANDBAG AND 
ACCESSORY KITS 


@ Professional results in less than 3 hours 


@® fasy to follow pattern and fully illustrated 
directions 


@ Genuine Fa-cile® frames in sizes from 
8” - 17” in 3 styles 


@ Selection of gold and silver chains 


@ PUT-ONS byLois are uniquely different 
appliques individually handpainted on 
Ultrasuede®. 


For our complete catalog send 
$2 and your name, address and 
zip code to: 


PYfeliate)ie)a Chacko). an 


1-703-938-9710 


Carol & Pat Original, Inc. 
Dept. T 
P.O. Box 1252 
Springfield, VA 22151-0252 











DYES for Fabric Design 


COTTON — WOOL — SILK 
BATIK — PAINT — STENCIL 





act 
LIQUID PROcion H Reactive Dyes 
Cibacron F Reactive Dyes 
PROcion Reactive Dyes 
Ciba Kiton Acid Dyes-Washfast Acid Dyes 
TEXTILE INKS & Pigments 
ALL SUPPLIES 


We are an EXCELLENT ‘Source! 
SPECIALISTS IN FABRIC COLORATION 


were die ———— 
hemical © Lye 


P.O. BOX 14, DEPT. T 
SOMERSET, MASS. 02726 
PHONE: 617-676-3838 











Guaranteed to Fit! 


Individualized Pants, Bodice and Skirt Patterns 


1] How many times have you invested 
~| valuable time and money in sewing 
==} an article of clothing—only to find 
=") that it simply does not fit well? 

| Now, thanks to advances in com- 


puter technology, I can offer you, 
in addition to our successful pants pattern, two new basic cus- 
tom patterns made to your exact measurements. And I guaran- 
tee them to fit, or your money will be refunded. E>, 


Order today. You'll receive complete easy-to- follow “* ne 
measuring directions and a special measuring 

tape by return mail. AND, if you order all three /) 
patterns, we'll subtract $10.00 from your total / Ff 
order. Think of the time and money you will /- xX ( i. 
save. But really more important, how you’ll 

enjoy using patterns that really fit. Your clothes - 
will look and feel so good you'll use the patterns 
over and over. 








Custom Patterns 


P.O. Box 1188, Manhattan, Kansas 66502 
Phone toll free 800-348-7255. 
In Kansas (913) 539-1510 


February/March 1986 


—_ oa —_ e \ 
= eed to fit— pleas 
ooo a ~ use patterns that are Beast ed below: ' 
| a ie measuring kit(s) for aad ———— | 
4 send me ee ae | 
l Name pes = SS Zi ene: | 
| Address ————> State ———— “"P ——— | 
City —— ee 
! Phone price Total ; 
$ 
QO each) ————" 
i Pants pattern/measuring kit ee wet) Sa | 
kit 
fai {measuring | 
Bodice pattem 500 each) ———— 
a Skirt pattern/ measuring kit oe ne See ueees \ 
~~ ccount for all 3 Patterns $_200 
$10.00 discount $2.00 


| Handling charge 
| Total Enclosed 










s order an extra for 4 
| Our patterns are wonderful sift 
1 special person. 
Make check pay 
Clip and mail to 


We honor CJMaste 


| 

| ee 9 
| ea : 

| 

\ 


Concepts, Inc. 
Clothing eee 66502 
pies ar 1188, Manhattan, e 


r Card LIVISA en Date ————— 
















| 
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Listings are free but nuist be of bread and direct 
trterest to people who work with textiles. Deadline 
for April/May issue (available Mar. 15) ts Jan. 15. 


ARIZONA: Pendleton Fabric Craft School. Work- 
shops: Navajo and Hopi Weaving, Feb. 4-8; Beginning 
Handweaving, Feb. 18-22; The Business of Pricing, Pro- 
motion and Profit, Mar. 1. 465 Jordan Rd., Sedona, AZ 
86336; (602) 282-3671. 

Tucson Winter Workshop. Textile Conservation: Prin- 
ciples and Practices, by Helene Von Rosenstiel. Feb. 
10-14. Contact Campbell Center, P.O. Box 66, Mount 
Carroll, IL 61053; (815) 244-1173. 


CALIFORNIA: Pacifie Basin School of Textile Arts. 
Classes: winter session, Jan. 13-Mar. 22, spring session, 
April 7-June 14. Workshops: Playing with Pleats, Feb. 
8; From Ancient Cultures to Contemporary Art, Feb. 
22; Demystifying the Fashion Industry, Mar. 8; Mar- 
bling on Fabric & Paper, Mar. 24-28; Multi-Shaft Weav- 
ing: Damask, Mar. 24-April 4, The Japanese Package, 
Mar. 31-April 1. Also exhibits: Lois Lancaster, Jan. 23- 
Feb. 21; Jacquetta Nisbet, Feb. 27-Mar. 28. 1659 San 
Pablo Ave., Berkeley, CA 94702; (415) 526-9836. 

The University of California Crafts Center. Exhib- 
its: Fiber Arts Invitational, through Jan. 25; Screen 
Prints by Chet Wooding and Will McHenry, Feb. 18- 
Mar. 1. Grove Gallery, UC San Diego, B-023, La Jolla. 
San Diego Creative Stitchery Guild. 4th Annual 
Members Juried Show: Fibrations ‘86, Feb. 15-Mar. 8. 
Embroidery, wearable art, soft sculpture, etc. Creative 
Stitchery Gallery, 415 Market St., San Diego. 
American Museum of Quilts. Exhibits: Sceamplings of 
Contemporary Quilfs, Jan. 7-Feb. 1. Geometric Expres- 
sions by Judy Dales and Trapunto Art by Sue Rodgers, 
Feb. 4-Mar. 1. 766 S. Second St., San Jose. 

From China to California. Exhibit includes Chinese 
textiles and costumes for secular and ceremonial occa- 
sions, through Feb. 28. Riverside Municipal Museum, 
3720 Orange St., Riverside. 

Bits and Pieces: A Festival of Scrap Quilts. Show 
sponsored by the Valley Quilt Guild, Mar. 22-23. Yuba 
Sutter Fairgrounds, Franklin Rd., Yuba City. 
Needlework Show. Tradeshow sponsored by National 
Needlework Assoc., Feb. 8-10. At the Anaheim Conven- 
tion Center. Contact Jerri Ann Burg, 276 Fifth Ave., 
NY, NY 10001. 


COLORADO: Cut From the Same Cloth. Exhibition 
exploring the relationship between quilts and dolls. 
Through Feb. 28. Arvada Center for the Arts and Hu- 
manities Museum, 6901 Wadsworth Blvd., Arvada. 
Denver Art Museum. Quilis and Coverlets, through 
April 13. 100 W. 14th Ave., Denver. 


CONNECTICUT: Brookfield Craft Center. Work- 
shops: quilting, basketry, rug braiding, creative knit- 
ting, silk screening on clothing. Jan. 18-March 8. Rt. 
25, Box 122, Brookfield, CT 06804; (203) 775-4526. 
The Elements Gallery. Wearables: Asiatica, by Judy 
Corlett, Ellen Hauptli, Ann Williamson Hyman, Marian 
Schoette, Jan. 22-Mar. 1; rugs by Bonnie Britten, Mar. 
5-April 5. 14 Liberty Way, Greenwich. 

Yale University Art Gallery. The Woven and Graphic 
Art of Anni Albers, 106 works on view, Jan. 30-March 
2:3. Chapel St. at York, New Haven. 

The Splendor of French Style, weavings, embroider- 
ies, printed textiles, lace from 15th century to 1870. Mar. 
9-May 25. Wadsworth Atheneum, 600 Main St., Hartford. 
John Cusano Gallery. Exhibit: group show by 17 
members of Textile Study Group of New York, Jan. 9- 
Mar. 2, 136 Washington St., So. Norwalk. 


HAWAH: Hawaii Loa College. Exhibits: Tapestry by 
Michele Hamrick, Jan. 12-Feb. 8; and Fiber by Reiko 
Braydon, Feb. 16-Mar. 15. Marinda Lee Gallery, 45- 
045 Kamehameha Hwy, Kaneohe, Oahu. 


ILLINOIS: Chicago Historical Society. Edward F. 
Worst: Craffisman and Educator. Includes handwoven 
coverlets, draperies, rugs, and linens, through March 
10. Wrigley Gallery, Clark St. at North Ave., Chicago. 
Textile Arts Centre. Filaments, featuring small-seale 
stitched and knotted fiber, Jan. 24-Feb. 23. Floor-Cov- 
ering Competition, June, 1986. Deadline: Mar. 1. TAC, 
916 West Diversey Pkwy, Chicago, IL 60614. 

Casa Del Rio Gallery. Exhibit: Covering Up, hats and 
headwear from tribal societies of Africa, Asia, and the 
Americas, Jan. 10-Feb. 28. 341 W. Superior, Chicago. 


INDIANA: Evansville Museum of Arts andl Science. 
Stanley Bulbach’s flatwoven carpets. Jan. 26-Mar. 2. 
411 S.E. Riverside Drive, Evansville. 


IOWA: Paper/Fiber LX. Juried show, Mar. 30-April 
30. The Arts Center, 129 E. Washington, lowa City. 


LOUISIANA: Smocking Arts Guild of America. 


Workshops: Feb. 20-22. Garments, Fagoting, Advanced 
Smocking Stitches, Machine French Sewing, ete. Oak 
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Manor Hotel, 8181 Airline Hwy, Baton Rouge, LA. Con- 
tact SAGA, P.O. Box 66835, Baton Rouge, LA 70896. 
The Needlework and Homesewing Show. Mar. 14-16. 
Clarion Hotel, 1500 Canal St., New Orleans, LA. Con- 
tact Meeting Management, P.O. Box 1606, Knoxville, 
TN 37901; (615) 521-6034. 


MARYLAND: Maryland Crafts Council. Two exhib- 
its: An Invitational Exhibit including Helen Frederick 
and Sirpa Yarmolinsky. Juried National Crafts Biennt- 
cd including functional and non-functional mixed me- 
dia work by 37 artists, Jan. 12-Feb. 28. Courtyard Gal- 
leries, Baltimore City Hall. 

ACC Craftfair Baltimore. Baltimore Convention Cen- 
ter, Feb. 26-Mar. 2. American Craft Enterprises, P.O. 
Box 10-CR, New Paltz, NY 12561; (914) 255-0039. 


MASSACHUSETTS: Rugs: Contemporary Handwo- 
ven Floorcoverings. Juried exhibition sponsored by 
the Museum of American Textile History, Feb. 9-June 
15. 800 Mass. Ave., N. Andover. 

Swain School of Design. Lecture: Arturo Alonzo 
Sandoval, fiber artist, Changes in My Art, Feb. 26. 
Rodman Hall, 388 County St., New Bedford. 


MICHIGAN: Space Sails: American Banners Exhi- 
bition. Feb. 23-April 6. Midland Art Council Galler- 
ies, Midland Center for the Arts, 1801 West St. An- 
drews, Midland, MI] 48640; (517) 631-3250. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: Marian Graves Mugar Art 
Gallery. Invitational Fiber Exhibition, Jan. 23-Feb. 5. 
With Carol Gersen, quilts; Sarah D. Haskell, weavings; 
Barbara Lambert, direct dye fabric sculpture; Patti Mit- 
chem, weavings. Colby-Sawyer College, New London. 


NEW JERSEY: The Costume Society of America. 
Call for Papers: Communications through Stage Cos- 
tume [: International symposium on the aesthetics of 
stage costume and ways they communicate in perfor- 
mance, March 22-23. 15 Little John Rd., P.O. Box 761, 
Englishtown, NJ 07726; (201) 536-6216. 


NEW MEXICO: Fuller Lodge Art Center. Que Pasa: 
What's Happening in New Mexico Art, April 11-May 11. 
Juried exhibition open to artists and craftspeople re- 
siding in New Mexico. Deadline Feb. 28. P.O. Box 790, 
Los Alamos, NM 87544; (505) 662-9331. 


NEW YORK: Weaver’s Guild of Rochester. Work- 
shops: Draft Design, Drafting and Warp Reelings, Home 
Dyeing Safely, Basket Weaving, Critique of Woven Fab- 
rics, Jan. 22-Mar. 26. Box 18703, Rochester, NY 14618. 
Parsons School of Design. Spring courses in design, 
fashion, and textiles at the David Schwartz Fashion Edu- 
cation Center. Contact I.B. Schwartz, PSD, 560 7th Ave. 
at 40th St. New York, NY 10018; (212) 741-8959. 
American Home Sewing Show. One of a Kind. Two 
shows: March 9-10 at Penta Hotel, NYC; and March 16- 
19 at Long Beach Convention Center, Long Beach, CA. 
Sponsored by American Home Sewing Assoc., 1375 
Broadway, 4th FI, NYC 10018; (212) 302-2150. 
International Fashion & Boutique Show. Jan. 2-5, 
New York Coliseum, 59th & Broadway, New York, NY. 
Contact Samuel Starr/Orrin Potash, 210 Boylston St. 
Chestnut Hill, MA 02167; (617) 964-5100. 

Light As A Feather. The Fall costume exhibition at the 
Museum of the City of New York. An ornithological fan- 
tasy of feathered fashion, through April 12. MCNY, Fifth 
Ave. at 103rd St., NYC 10029; (212) 534-1672. 
American Craft Museum. Exhibit of functional works 
for interiors, through May 3. 45 West 45th St., NYC. 
4th Annual Spring Craft Market. Mar. 7-9 and Mar. 
14-16. Ferris Booth Hall, Columbia Univ., 115th Street 
and Broadway. Contact Simon Gaon or Myron Heise, The 
American Arts and Crafts Alliance, Inc., 425 Riverside 
Dr., Apt. 15-H, NYC, NY 10025; (212) 866-2239. 


NORTH CAROLINA: Winterfest Show, Feb. 13-15. 
Asheville Mall, Asheville, NC. Sponsored by High 
Country Crafters, Inc., 29 Haywood St., Asheville, NC 
28801; (704) 254-0070. 

Surface Design Association Southeast Regional 
Conference. Color, the Sprectrum of Expression, Mar. 
13-16. Includes exhibitions and workshops. Contact 
Susan Wilchins, School of Design, Box 7701, NCSU, 
Raleigh, NC 27695; (919) 737-2202. 


OHIO: Cleveland Museum of Art. Exhibits: Needles, 
Dye-Pots, and Looms: Textile Traditions in India; The 
Basket Makers, through Mar. 16. Focus: Fiber, April 8- 
May 25. 11150 E. Blvd., Cleveland. 

For The Floor. The circulating rug exhibit of the 
American Craft Council, at the Dayton Art Institute, 
Jan. 18-Mar. 9. 456 Belmonte Park, No. Dayton. 

2nd Juried Quilt Exhibition, June 6-July 6. Juried 
competition, ““The Artist as Quiltmaker II, open to 
residents of Ohio and bordering states. Deadline Feb. 
10. Firelands Assoc. for Visual Arts, 80 S. Main St., 
Oberlin, OH 44074, (216) 774-7158. 





OREGON: Corvallis Weavers and Spinners Guild. 
Dyes of the Americas Workshop, Michele Wipplinger, 
Feb. 5-9. Register by Jan. 25. Oregon St. Univ. at Cor- 
vallis. CWSG, 1143 NW 16th St., Corvallis, OR 97330. 
Oregon School of Arts and Crafts. Winter courses, 
Jan. 13-Mar. 22. Basketry, Spinning and Natural Dye- 
ing, Weaving (Rugs, Double Weave, Ikat, etc.), Finish- 
ing Techniques for Weavers, Pictorial Tapestry, Clothing 
Design/Patternmaking, Surface Design, etc. OSAC, 8245 
S.W. Barnes Road, Portland, OR 97225; (503) 297-5544. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Philadelphia College of Textiles 
and Science. Exhibits: Non-Woven: Paper and Fabrics, 
Jan. 23-Mar. 8. Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen: Fash- 
ton & Fabric, Mar. 21-April 19. Goldie Paley Design 
Center, 4200 Henry Ave., Philadelphia. 

Allentown Art Museum. Exhibit: Textile Arts of Iran. 
Embroidered, printed, woven 17th-19th Iranian tex- 
tiles, through March 29. AAM, Sth & Court Sts., P.O. 
Box 117, Allentown. 


RHODE ISLAND: Museum of Art, Rhode Island 
School of Design. Exhibits: From the Tree Where the 
Bark Grows, North American Basket Treasures from 
the Peabody Museum, Harvard University, through 
Feb. 16; Masterpieces of Indian Art, including textiles 
from the museum’s permanent collection, through 
Mar. 2. 224 Benefit Street, Providence. 


TENNESSEE: Arrowmont School of Arts and 
Crafts. Workshops: Nancy Shaw Cramer, Floor Tapes- 
tries, March 3-7; Kathy James, Weaving with Fine 
Threads, March 10-14; Nicole Mills, Warp Shifting in 
Kasuri Weaving, March 17-21. Exhibit: New Quilts of 
the Mid South, Feb. 22-March 29. P.O. Box 567, Gatlin- 
burg, TN 37738; (615) 436-5860. 

The Smoky Mountain Quilt Show and Competi- 
tion, at the American Museum of Science and Energy, 
300 S. Tulane Ave., Oak Ridge, TN 37830. April 11-20; 
deadline for entry, Mar. 28. SASE to: Joan Regester, 
Dept. M-CR, 918 Navaho Rd., Knoxville, TN 37919. 


TEXAS: Azalea Quilt Show. March 21-23. Featuring 
over 125 old and new quilts, contemporary and tradi- 
tional designs. Sponsored by the Quilters’ Guild of 
East Texas. Ramada Hotel, 5701 S. Broadway, Tyler. 
The Craft Guild of Dallas. Classes in weaving, spin- 
ning, screenprinting, papermaking, knitting, etc., be- 
gin in Jan., Feb., and March. TCGD, 7131 Midbury, 
Dallas, TX 75230. (214) 323-5480. 


VIRGINIA: Needle Expressions ’86. 5th open com- 
petition sponsored by National Standards Council of 
American Embroiderers. Aug. 31-Oct. 12, The Athe- 
naeum, Alexandria. Part of the show will travel in US 
and Canada in 1987. Slides due April 1. Send SASE to: 
Dixie Rettig, 7854 Midday La., Alexandria, VA 22306. 


WASHINGTON: Focus on Fibers, Feb. 23-Mar. 14. 
Juried competition of handwoven, felted and spun 
items. Open to residents of Western Washington. 
Deadline Feb. 21. Tacoma Weaver’s Guild, c/o Pam 
Cox, 2206 62nd Ave., N.W., Gig Harbor, WA 98335. 
Bush House Country Inn. Workshops: Spinning: 
Rike Dunlap, Feb. 7-10; Celia Quinn, Feb. 15-18. Con- 
tact Jinny Hopp, Heart’s Desire, 31510 44th Ave. E., 
Eatonville, WA 98328. 

Sewing and Stitchery Expo ’86. Feb. 7-8. Tacoma 
Dome, Tacoma, WA. 

sth Annual Quilt Show. By Quilters Anonymous, 
Feb. 20-22, at Martha Lake Community Center, 16300 
Motor Place S.W., Seattle. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.: The Textile Museum. Glori- 
ous Knits. Exhibition of over 30 knits by Kaffe Fas- 
sett, through Jan. 31. The Peace Ribbon, Feb. 21-April 
30. Fukusa: The Shojiro Nomura Fukusa Collection, 
through Mar. 23. 2320 S St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 


WEST VIRGINIA: Cedar Lakes Craft Center. 
Workshops: Weft-faced rug weaving, March 3-7; appli- 
que quilting, clothing construction, March 24-28. 
CLCC, Ripley, WV 25271, (304) 372-6263. 


WISCONSIN: Milwaukee Art Museum. Fiber R/Evo- 
lution, national fiber exhibition, invitational and juried, 
at Milwaukee Art Museum and Univ. of Wisconsin-Mil- 
waukee, Feb. 7-Mar. 30. MAM, 750 N. Lincoln Memorial 
Dr., Milwaukee. 


CANADA: The Banff Centre, School of Fine Arts. 
Classes in fiber and visual arts. Jan. 6-April 2. Contact 
Mariette Rousseau-Vermette, Artistic Advisor, The Banff 
Centre, School of Fine Arts, Box 1020, Banff, Alberta, 
Canada, TOL OCO; (403) 762-6100. 


OVERSEAS: Crafts Council Galleries. Baskets by 
David Drew, Rugs by Vanessa Robertson and Norman 
Young. Jan. 22-Mar. 30. 12 Waterloo PI. Lower Regent 
St., London SWLY 4AU, England; tel. 01-930-4811. 
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~ a Look To 
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by Lois Ericson CRYSTAL PALACE YARNS 


e 176 es, 80 photos...Each on 7 
samme ot fine monipulotion, SPECIA aS BS In e Silks 






13.95 | | ¢ Cottons 
Ato Avia: NATURAL FIBERS + Wools 
« "DESIGN & SEW IT YOURSELF” ¢ Linen 
A workbook for creative clothing Blends 
“BELTS...WAISTED Pn i Ray sl 
An idea book of more than. 50 belts Blends 
$11.95 


- “PRINT IT YOURSELF” | | 53 different 
Fabric Painting $6.95 WeLielelare Dyed 
Send Check or MO to: Ofelal-te Mh @-ldal-me-laleliare 
colt MOLULUR com lULUM E-lcel-wel-lmeleltlilen 


e Lois Ericson 
® Box 1680-7 | 


© Tahoe City, CA 95730 
¢ Wholesale only * Stocked in Berkeley * Mill Agents 


P & H $1.50 for 1 to 3 books Crystal Palace Yarns 


U.S. Funds, Col. res. add 6% Dept. TH 
ow, 3006 San PabloAve. (415)548-9988 OPAL ACE ARS 


Wholesale: 12 or more 40% off | 
im Berkeley, CA 94702 TLX: 278011 STRAW Ais 





Scotts! 


The source of the ‘80s, 


for the fiber of the ‘80s: 
| Baa 


An fllustrated Guide to Rayon has come of age. It’s the yarn for all seasons. 
HATMAKING And Scott’s, as it has for so many years, has the fiber that matters. 
Learn how to make felt, straw & fabric cov- Galaxy ...anovelty textured yarn with brilliant 
ered hats with the easy to follow step-by- sheen and dressy elegance in romantic pastels and starlight brights. 
step instructions contained in the most Camelot II. . . a sleek, clean-cut rayon braid in 
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complete and unique millinery book ever. 


jeweled brights and dramatic darks with eye-appealing accents. 
Perfect for home sewers, doll makers, and 


) Milan... a subtly textured rayon boucle with 
costumers. Includes a list of suppliers and delieat f ee il tht act bieht 
60 modern and historical patterns. Spiral elicate surface effects in mellow earth tones and citrus brights. 
bound. 200 pages. 812” x 11". Brochures Ask about other rayons and rayon blends. 
available. Scott’s sample set $5.00 — wholesale inquiries only. 

Send $19.95 + $1 25 postage (Include resale # and 2 other proofs of business.) 


MN residents add $1 20 sales tax Closeouts available by request. 
(Please pay in U.S. Funds 


| 
| 
Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery S >) e 
Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed tt NW | M || y/ 
| pepe dhe — 7 CO S 00 CH I 3 NC. 


3101 12th Ave. S. #5-T : 
Minneapolis, MN 55407, U.S.A, Dept. T-2 Hecla St. & Elmdale Rd., Uxbridge, MA 01569 
(612) 722-8951 
| DEALERS INQUIRIES WELCOMED 


Tel: 617-278-6571 
For orders only toll-free 1-800-225-4661, except in MA and AK. 
February/March 1986 9) 





How to Make Sewing Patterns by 
Donald H. McCunn. Design Enter prises of 
San Francisco, P.O. Box 27677, San 
Francisco, CA 94127: 1977. $7.95, 
softcover, 190 pp. 

At first glance I was prepared to 
dismiss this as another “basic how-to” that 
merely repeats so many others. The 
photos, drawings, and type don’t do this 
book justice. But, ignoring the fact that 
it lacks polish, it works very well. 

McCunn begins with a description of 
what pattern making is all about, that is, 
using a two-dimensional piece of paper 
to cover and fit a three-dimensional form 
that has no straight lines or flat planes, 
only compound curves. Front, back, and 
side photographs of the female figure, 
plus line drawings, help make this clear. 
One of my criteria for judging a book 
like this is to see how well it answers my 
questions on taking measurements. 
Perhaps it is the standard, idealized, and 
simplified drawings of the human form 
that make the directions in most books 
fall short for me. But McCunn’s chapter 
is clearer than any I’ve seen on the 
subject, and I plan to copy those pages 
with notes of my own measurements and 
keep them on my tackboard. 





The Fabric Carr 


In discussions on making the basic 
pattern, books often mention the grain 
line but seldom demonstrate it. What 
happens to the grain line when a dart is 
used in one place rather than another is 
something we may have a subconscious 
awareness of, but nothing gives confidence 
like having it up there in the front of the 
brain. This book helps do that. 

Altering the basic pattern to 
accommodate various sleeve or neckline 
styles is covered thoroughly, and if one 
has followed directions to this point there 
should be few problems. The techniques 
of changing darts to seam lines, adding 
fullness, and changing set-in to raglan 
sleeves are all demystified. Another 
chapter covers designing a garment. 
Selecting fabrics, making a dress form 
(Ves, making a dress form), and altering 
commercial patterns are also covered. 

One reason, I should think, for going 
to all this trouble is to express a personal 
view of style and fashion. And it 
behooves a book of this kind to inspire as 
well as to teach the process. But the 
drawings are poor, and there are no 
reassuring photographs of how any of 
these styling decisions would look. But 
I'm carping. This book is an excellent 





HANDSPUN ¢ NATURALLY Dyep 


tool. If you are interested in sewing, run 
out and buy it. —Betty Lassiter 


On quilts and quilting 

Today, quilting books dominate the 
booksellers’ crafts, collectibles, and 
antiques shelves. Most offer the reader 
little more than rewritten texts based on 
earlier publications. With diagrams and 
photographs, they show the reader how to 
cut, assemble, and stitch. There is 
generally some historical data, a touch of 
sentiment, and the author’s personal 
reinterpretation of what a modern quilt 
should or could be. 

Many of these books are grist to the 
quilt exhibition juror, who checks on the 
regularity, angle, length, and direction 
of stitches with an illuminated magnifying 
glass and often passes judgment, not on 
the quilt as a whole, but on its technical 
perfection. Fortunately, there are now 
quilting books on the market that take a 
less practical, but perhaps more 
thoughtful, approach to a topic where 
emotion sometimes tends to outweigh 
the realities of artistic achievement. 

No one who attempts to create by 
linking idea to eye and hand is not acutely 
aware that with every motion and 





offers Threads Readers 


20% discount on a Unique Sleeveboard 


Exclusive to The Fabric Carr 


e two sides balanced so the 
board will not wobble 

® space between the two boards 
(it has 6”) for ease 

® it can even be used for pants! 





Reg. $18.95 less 20% $15.16 plus $2.95 shipping. For a catalog of fine sewing 
tools, send SASE to: The Fabric Carr, P.O. Box 1083, Los Altos CA 94022 





™ DROP SPINDLE 08 


(805) 922-1295 


HAND-DYED YARNS 


In Subtle & Outrageous Variegated Colors 
Silk, Mohair, Wool and Cotton 
Samples $2.00 


WHOM ESA & 
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Woot YARN 


SEND ais FOR, SAN AND NATURALLY DYED 
YARN AND BROCHURE 

RAINBOW visa PACKAGE 
INCLUDES 7 NATU iN DYED YARNS COMBINED 

Wi NY NATURAL OF WHITE AND iN TRUCTIONS 












4% 25 ppd. Child $ nfant 
AINBOW ust 6 SCARE PACKAGE. 

R NBO TUE Ly Nae YARNS 
COMB! ee 4 cK 
‘adie at By ANS - 

rine “ 49" bees 
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25” JANET 
Molded*Face*Felt* Doll* Pattern 

You mold the lace w/ felt and mold MLA - doll body a seam of felt 
fully jointed) SU EASY" 
PATTERN $12.75 ppd, lick, Full size 7 
clothes. REL SABLE lace mold. 2 or MIX 
KIT $35.00 ppd. Incl: Pattern, mold, MIX, telt, points, set-in 

| eyes, paints, brush, utility knife, fake fur for wig, neck stiffener 


FELT $10/yd ppd. (72 
CATA (My $1 free w/ order Includes NEW line of lelt dolls 


and supplies 


wattern bor doll anal 


wide) ~ Light Flesh 


Forget-Me-Knots 


5419 Rosewood Street, Montclair. CA 91763 


CA ADD 6% US FUNDS ONLY! 





Threads Magazine 





Make a name for yourself with | 


CUSTOM LABELS! 
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DRY CLEA 
OR 
HAND WA‘ 
AND DRY FLAT 











%-LARGE 
60% wool 
ZO% silk 
20% linan 











| Just, 


HAYDEN LAKE 


TUCKER MOUNTAIN 
SPORTSWEAR» 


Véest Newbury Wt O5085 = = 






|} @ Printed with your name, logo # Durable white or colored 


or artwork of your choice 

@ One or more ink colors 

@ Care or content information 
can be printed on back 


SEND $1.00 FOR OUR CUSTOM LABEL SAMPLE KIT. | 
CALL OR WRITE FOR PRICE | 
& ORDERING INFORMATION. | 


STERLING 


NAME TAPE COMPANY 


polyester tape 

@ Ravel proof 

M@ Reasonally priced - even 
in small quantities 


Dept. CL685A - P.O. Box 110 
Winsted, Connecticut OGO098 
(203) 379-5142 


February/March 1986 
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KAGEDO 
ANTIQUE JAPANESE 
SO COO ae 0) 57! 


Guaranteed Premium Quality 
Pre-selected in Japan 


Hand Painted, Hand Dyed, Shibori, 
Ikats, Embroidery, Fine Silks 
120th. bales orby the piece 
Samples Available 

Compctitive Prices 

Limited to supply 


Scrap Silk Bales and Obi 
Avatlable upon request 
Alborders Satistaction Guaranteed 


Callor write tor teee information 


KAGEDO 
55 Spring Street 
Seattle, WA 98104 
(206) 467-9077 





\\\ The best scissors | 
\ you can get your | 

\. \ hands 
\ Son! 


Hidekane scissors 
are truly a joy 
to use! 


They will hold a sharper 
edge longer than any other 
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edges guarantee a Clean, tear 
free cut in the finest silks as well 
as the heaviest tweeds. A heavy, 

chrome plated pivot screw assures a 
lifetime of smooth, chatter free use. 
Each Hidekane scissor is handmade by 

the master scissor maker Inoue Hiyoshi. 
Mr. Inoue must perform over 100 separate steps 
to complete a Hidekane scissor, and production 
is limited to a few 0g each day. Hidekane 
Scissors are available in three sizes. Each 
Scissor comes attractively packaged, postpaid. 
Sharper Edge catalog included. 


DO) Length is 10”; length of blade 5'/2" 
Order No. 06.300.24 ......... $27.95 PPD. 
DO Length is 10%"; length of blade 6° 
Order No. 06.300.26 ......... $32.95 PPD. 
D Length is 11"; length of blade 6/2" 
Order No. 06.300.28 ......... $39.95 PPD. 
DC Sharper Edge catalog 50¢ 





P THE SHARPER EDGE j 
1731 Clement Ave., Dept. T-3 Alameda, CA 94501 / Phone (415) 521 1855 

i Enclosed is check/money order i 

P credit card number for NAME fi 

r _._ ADDRESS i 

P Phone ah ee —— P 

ee residents add sales tax STATE - al ; 
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thought the gradually growing work is a 
part of self. It doesn’t matter if one 

buys quilt materials prepackaged, chooses 
a traditional design, or considers 
technique the tool for expressing artistic 
perceptions, because in every instance, 
somewhere, even if only by a slight 
change of color or the stitched tracing 

of a name, the maker has given of 
self—time, good will, pleasure, and 
skill—to an object that is ultimately his or 
her creation. 


In the Heart of Pennsylvania, edited 
by Jeannette Lasansky. Oral Traditions 
Project of the Union County Historical 
Society, Second & St. Louts Sts., 
Lewisburg, PA 17837; 1985. $15.95, 
softcover, 104 pp. 

The author has gathered family photos, 
quilts, letters, notes, a diary, and period 
magazine excerpts, thereby providing 
the reader with a survey of the importance 
of the quilt in the life of the woman 
who stitched it. It is a book that records 
rather than prompts. Collectors will 
find it useful as an indicator of where 
designs were found and materials 
gathered during the 19th and early 20th 
centuries. The beginner can take heart 


that many of the examples would never 
have met a contemporary juror’s 
demand; nevertheless, they are personal 
statements that deserve appreciation. 


Mennonite Quilts and Pieces by Judy 
Schroeder Tomlonson. Good Books, Main 
St., Intercourse, PA 17534; 1985. 
$15.95, softcover, 96 pp. 

“My mother really liked color; and you 
could especially see that in the quilts she 
made. I think, because the times could 
be so hard, the colors brightened her 
world”—Opal Roth. With 130 richly 
detailed color plates, this is a record of 
quiltmaking on the Kansas prairie by 
women who blended the stitching 
discipline of their European heritage 
with necessity and a desire for beauty, 
thereby discovering the uniquely 
American country quilt. 


Making Patchwork for Pleasure and 
Profit by Pauline Burbridge. John Gifford, 
125 Charing Cross Rd., London WC2, 
England; 1981. $12.50, hardcover, 114 pp. 
Down to earth, unpretentious, the 

author simply suggests and demonstrates 
how you borrow technique, utilize graph 
paper, and even if you can’t draw, can, in 


the best tradition of all designers, 

borrow motifs and adapt them to your own 
ideas. This is not a book for the 
traditionalist and certainly will not please 
one who considers a quilt worthy of 
attention only if it is handsewn. The 
author quite frankly says: “The machine 
has been invented, why not use it.” 


Amish Crib Quilts by Rachel and 
Kenneth Pellman. Good Books, Main St., 
Intercourse, PA 17534; 1985. $15.95, 
softcover, 96 pp. 

Combine scraps of somber-hued, solid- 
color woven clothing with traditional 
sewing skills, strong religious 
convictions, imagination, and a deep love 
for children, and the result is a galaxy 

of coverlets that put the conventional use 
of the dainty, the pale blue and pink 
rainbows, the bunnies and ducks, ata 
distinct disadvantage. —Lilo Markrich 


About the reviewers: Betty Lassiter, of 
Southbury, CT, is an interior designer 
and a landscape designer by vocation, 
and a seamstress by avocation. Lilo 
Markrich, a weaver and needleworker, 
runs The Textile Museum’s Shop and 
Gallery in Washington, D.C. UO 
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PROFESSIONAL 
CRAFT 
STUDIES 


Clay ¢ Fiber ¢e Metal e¢ Wood 
A two-year craft-career program 


fete] |[-Tel-Meig-tell Milel+lal-mrelee luli 
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september and January admission 


Fiber studies under the direction of Fuyuko oe 
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Additional stuche 


WORCESTER 
CRAFT 
CENTER 


25 Sagamore Road, Worcester, MA Ol1605 (617) 753-8183 
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amok Feniond Sweden Norway Er iehaaned 


general purpose cutting. 


BuNnbo institute 7 


poses requiting a large flat surface. 


SUGGESTED RETAIL: 
Size Piai GRID HD 

48" x 96" . i +20% 
40" x 72” . 4 +20% 
48" x 48" i : +20% 
26” x 60” ; . +20% 
24" x 36" 3.95 = 18.95 +20% 
18" x 24" : j +20% 
16" x 16" 4.95 +20% 
12”x 18” 3.95 , +20% 


* (Available as custom cut only 


THICKNESS: 
Reg: 40 mil. « HD:6O mil « XHD: 90 mil 


[Aa | 
hake 5 YEAR 
Le GUARANTEED 


Custom cutting avaliable, Please inqulre. 


& de ilk 


May the wool of your sheep 


be long and warm 


A thought fora friend on-!2 count linen 10 ¥%4 x 3” with 
Medici’s wool in grey, plum, camel and clay. $20.00 plus $2.50 
shipping (frame 1s not included). Send for free color catalog of 
needlepoint and cross-stitch kits, accessories and reference books. 
Heather Hill Limited, Dept 14, 141 West 87 Street . 
New York NY 10024 (212) 787-2159 


BIG MAT 
ROTARY CUTTING SURFACE 


This surface is Composed of patented hi-impact ther- 
mopolymerstyrene composit suitable for many years of 


Gridded with exact one inch broken- 
liné squares within two inch solid square lines. A 36" /I0Ocm 
rule is included on all gridded surfaces, The rnilk-white transtu- 
cent surface may be used with light-under far illumination 
when desirec. Maximum blade life is achieved with ail rotary 
cutters. deal for cutting large dress pattems and other pur- 


Composition  Polyvinylchloridapolypropol+ 
nestyrenate 

Grid Markings One side only, One inch broken 
two inch solid. 

Ryle 36 InchIOO centimeters, 
8" Increments. 

Reversibia Yes. Composit is solid. 

Roll for storage Yes. rollto jarge cylinder, See life 


e Will roll 
for storage 
e No pins 
necessary 
e Solar heat 
Weight: 8 OZ/@ O40" will not distort 


Worranty: Refund 30 days -Exchange pro- 
tate 5 years. 


TELEPHONE 
ORDERS 
619-420-4003 


Sewing E mjpohiae 


1087 Third Ave. « Chuia Vista, CA 92010 











And made easier for you! GREAT SCOT’s new 
bobbin-free system puts fun and ease into knit- 
ting Argyles. 


The GREAT SCOT ARGYLER $32.00 
(with easy-to-follow instructions) 
The WEE SCOT $16.50 


(a smaller version for stockings) 


PATTERNS specially designed for the ARGYLER | 


Child’s vest (2-12) and vest 


and stockings for stuffed 

bear (BEARGYLES!) $5.00 
Stockings $2.50 
Adult vest (32-44) $3.50 
Child’s pullover (2-12) $3.50 


YARN PACKS ofsoft imported Shetland $18-$22 
(Send $2 for prices and samples) 


ORDER TODAY FROM 
GREAT SCOT, DEPT. T 
5606 Mohican Road, Bethesda, MD 20816 
Maryland residents add 5% 





DOS TEJEDORAS 


Hammock Making Techniques by 
Penelope Drooker. Covers a variety 
of fiber techniques. $8.00 paper. 


Latvian Mittens by L. Upitis, with 
color photos and over 100 graphs. 
$10.50 paper. 


Cornish Guernseys and Knit-Frocks 
by M. Wright, with photos, charts 
and instructions. $8.00 paper. 


Textures and Patterns for the Rigid 
Heddle Loom by B. Davenport. 
$6.50 paper. 


Finishes in the Ethnie Tradition Bai- 
zerman & Searle. $7.50 paper. 


Latin American Brocades Baizerman 
& Searle. $5.00 paper. 


Postage and handling: $1.50 for first book, .50 for 
each additional book. 


Send to: DOS TEJEDORAS 


3036 North Snelling Ave., St. Paul, MN 55113 
(612) 646-7445. 


February/March 1986 





NS EWriIt SBAMS 


“Join The Excitement” 








If you love to sew?! 
Sew-It Seams is for you! 
Sew-It Seams is an informational publica- 
tion concerning all aspects of the sewing 
industry. We are dedicated to com- 
municating new ideas, helpful information, 
and related services to our readers. 


3 steps 


to a floor loom 


* Educating and inspiring sewing people is 
our goal! 


* Make more efficient use of sewing time 
through short cuts and self knowledge! 


‘ Improve self confidence! 
’ Exciting, illustrated, educational articles! 
* Special emphasis on reader participation! 


We bring ideas and skills that keep you 
informed, save you money, and add flair to 
your sewing creativeness. 











We would enjoy having your opinions to 
customize our publication for you. 


BnnnR 
ADVERTISING SPACE AVAILABLE 
CONTRIBUTING WRITERS WELCOME 


rigid heddle loom W70-1 
Step 1 - Start with the loom base 
with ratchet brake and 10 dent 














rigid heddle. | “Sew It Seams” Charter Membership $15.00 
Name a 
| Address —_ en 
City State Zip 
Enclosed Ck. Visa __ M,C. 
Card No. Exp. Date 





208 Central Way © Kirkland, WA 98033 
(206) 822-6700 








Today's most imaginative 
| knitting it gives yOu 


Sins 39 patterns 
of 
excitement, 
color, 
fie __ splash, and 
Se good looks! 


W70-4 table loom 


Step 2 - Add the castle and four 
harnesses. Notice the overhead 
beater. 
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GLORIOUS KNITS 
by Kaffe Fassett 


120 color photos by Steve Lovi. Size 9” x 12” 
$19.95, at bookstores, or order by coupon. 


Clarkson N. Potter, Inc. 
A member of the Crown Publishing Group 


CROWN PUBLISHERS, !INC., Dept 592 
34 Engelhard Ave., Avenel, N.J. 07001 


Please send me GLORIOUS KNITS. | enclose my 
check/money order for $19.95 plus $1.85 postage & han- 
dling. 10-day moneyback guarantee. 





W70-4 floor loom 

Step 3 - Convert to a floor loom 
with stand and direct tie-up to four 
treadles. 

Write for free catalog. 


Sales 


LQueT] Box 70, carieton Place | 
—_ : Ont., Canada K7C 3P3 Name 
Address 


City State 
| N.Y. and N.J. residents, add sales tax. 


Zip 











Supplies 





At the Trimmings Expo 
Most people from out of town don’t 

have time to explore New York City’s 
garment district, though it certainly 
holds a wealth of wonderful supplies. But 
once a year, many suppliers surface in 
one place, at the Trimmings, Accessories 
and Fabrics Expo, and this is the easiest 
way for designers, craftspeople, and small 
manufacturers to connect with sources. 

I design and manufacture a line of 
neckties for women, from my home in 
Connecticut. At last year’s trimmings 
show, held October 8-10 at Pier Expo on 
the Hudson River, I loaded my bag with 
pounds of brochures, catalogs, and cards 
from wholesalers of buttons, ribbons, 
cords, lace, labels, fabrics, buckles, 
tassels, emblems, shoulder pads, 
zippers, Velcro, elastic, fasteners, rivets, 
interfacings, knitting ribbons—all the 
things I might need in my business. 

The show is free to anyone interested 
in buying wholesale, though it’s not for 
retailers (they can buy at their own 
wholesale shows). Most suppliers require 
minimum orders in terms of quantity or 
price. As one vendor put it, “We’re not 
interested in selling to Aunt Susie 
who’s making a dress and wants a couple 
of yards of ribbon.” After all, some of 
these companies have customers who buy 
tens of thousands of yards of goods at a 
time. Wholesalers will lose money if an 
order is too small to cover the cost of 
processing it. The firms listed at right will 
accept $100 minimum orders. 

—Patricia Byers, Sandy Hook, CT 


In 1986, the Trimmings, Accessories 

and Fabrics Expo will be held with The 
Yarn Fair on Sept. 8, 9, and 10 at the 
Javits Convention Center, 34th St. at 11th 
Ave., New York City. Independent 
designers and small manufacturers can 
register in advance with the National 
Knitwear and Sportswear Assn., 386 Park 
Ave. S., NY, NY 10016; (212) 683-7520. 


DISTINCTIVE FABRIC IMPORTS 


Ribbons and threads 

Knitting ribbons, velvets, plaids, grosgrain, 
satin, tapestry, jacquards, printed 
houndstooth, and paisley. Catalog. 

C.M. Offray & Son, 261 Madison Ave., NY, 
NY 10016; (212) 682-8010. 


Ribbons, large selection. Catalog. Lawrence 
Schiff Silk Mills, 79 Madison Ave., NY, 
NY 10016; (212) 679-1660. 


Ribbon designs silk-screened on cotton, old- 
fashioned country look, sew-on and iron-on. 
Prints custom designs. K.D. Richards, 22 

W. 19th St., NY, NY 10011; (212) 741-5335. 


Woven Tyrolean borders from Austria. 
Austrotex, 3453 Rosewood Ave., Los Angeles, 
CA 90066; (213) 391-4785. 


Metallic materials 

Yarns for embroidery, needlepoint, metallic 
braids. La Lame, 250 W. 39th St., NY, 

NY 10018; (212) 921-9770. 


Metallic braid, tassels, military 

insignia, badges, crests, emblems. Bende & 
Sons, 180 Autumn St., Passaic, NJ 070585; 
(201) 777-8700. 


Metal mesh that looks like elegant chain 
mail. Metal Fabric Division, Whiting and 
Davis, 23 Beacon St., Plainville, MA 02762; 
(617) 699-4411. 


Metallic lace, gold and silver from Japan. 
Mokuba Division, Silverman Products and 
Textiles, 29 W. 35th St., NY, NY 10001; 
(212) 736-8200. 


Lace 

Lace by the yard or in the shape of collars. 
Cluny, Venice, and Raschel laces. Huber 
Embroidery Works, 520 Eighth Ave., NY, 
NY 10018; (212) 695-1670. 


Lace adhered to a variety of backings, from 
satin to vinyl. Nailhead Creations, 599 Canal 
St., Lawrence, MA 01840; (617) 686-7911. 


Lace for lingerie, on rolls by the yard. 
Westchester Lace, Inc., 3901 Liberty Ave., 
North Bergen, NJ 07047; (212) 244-0592. 


Buttons and snaps 

Hand-polished yew wood buttons, toggles, 
and buckles. Wildwood Works, Lasqueti 
Island, British Columbia, Canada VOR 2JQ; 
(604) 333-8881. 


Wooden and horn buttons; also 
contemporary materials. Associated Button 
Co., Inc., 42 West 39th St., NY, NY 10018; 
(212) 221-3911. 


A DIVISION OF SAWYER BROOK ENTERPRISES 


OUR EXCLUSIVE 2-Ply Shetland Wool from Scotland is avail- 
able in a 60” wide mill finished suiting and matching hand 
knitting yarn in a range of beautiful dyed-in-the-wool heather 
mix shades. Yarn gauge is 6 sts = 1” on #5 needles. 2 oz. ball, 


$3.90. The matching fabric is $30 per yard. Send S.A.S.E. for 
samples and shade card. 


We also offer select fashion fabrics, including Linton Tweeds, 
Liberty of London, etc. Write for details. Mail-order our spe- 


cialty since 1974. 


P.O. BOX 2864, KEY LARGO, FL 33037 
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including Okinawa. 


¢ France & England, June °86. 


Spend a week in each, together with the British Embroiderers 


Guild of London. 


For information, call 800-533-5343 


DIRECTIONS UNLIMITED 
344 Main St., Mt. Kisco, NY 10549 


Snap fasteners, grommets, rhinestones. 
Blackwood-Stocko, Box 2548, 405 County Ave., 
Secaucus, NJ 07094; (201) 867-6848. 


In jection-molded snap tapes. Rabinowitz & 
Co., Industry City, 882 Third Ave., Brooklyn, 
NY 11232; (718) 788-2003. 


Buckles and findings 
Rhode Island Buckle Co., 366 Fifth Ave., NY, 
NY 10001; (212) 736-7501. 


Buckles, rivets, hooks, loops, gold chains, 
hook-and-eye closures, nailheads. Catalog. 
Metal City Findings Co., 456 Nordhoff Place, 
Englewood, NJ 07631; (201) 894-1155. 


Clip-on bow ties, loops, hooks, links and 
rings, belt buckles. Catalog. Liberty Metal 
Products Co., 264 W. 35th St., NY, NY 
10001; (212) 564-3860. 


Knitted trimmings 

Knit fabrics by the yard, neckbands, collars, 
cuffs. Berstone Knitting Mills, 418 Lafayette 
St., NY, NY; (212) 533-0505. 

Dolphin Trimming, 171 Madison Ave., NY, 
NY 10018; (212) 689-6695. 


Arc Knitwear Mills, 1375 Broadway, NY, 
NY 10018; (212) 499-9700. 


Shoulder pads 
Moldex, Box 85, Elmwood Park, NJ 07407; 
(201) 447-1616. 


Well-Built Shoulder Pad, 347 W. 36th St., 
NY, NY 10018; (212) 695-7390. 


Linings 

Interfacings and satins. Acker & Jablow 
Textiles Ltd. 205 W. 39th St., NY, NY 10018; 
(212) 398-1414. 


Soft, nonshrinking fusible interfacing. 
Pellon Apparel Division, Shapelon, 119 W. 
40th St., NY, NY 10018; (212) 391-9020. 


Miscellaneous trimmings 
Boning. Advance Shoulder Pad Ltd., AGH 
Trimsource, 225 W. 39th St., NYC 10018; 
(212) 221-3440. 


Fabric pleating, will pleat one garment. 
Perma Pleating Corp., 2171 Anderson Rad., 
Greenville, SC 29611; (803) 269-0840. 


Beading, crochet, embroidery applied to 
your fabric or garment. Connie’s Trim, 115 
W. 30th St., NY, NY 10001; (212) 594-0411. 


Specialty screen printing, glitter and beads, 
printing on pleated fabric. Unique Screen 
Printing, 10-16 McKinley St., Linden, 

NJ 07036; (201) 925-3775. 


Tour the World of Fiber with 
Directions Unlimited 
¢ China & Mongolia, March ’86. 


A behind-the-scenes look at fabulous embroidery with Shay Pendray. 


¢ Weaving Tour of Japan, May ’80. 


Let Jennie Hutchings show you places unseen by most tours, 
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Intensive workshops 
in Advanced Quilt 
Design, Weaving, 
Oak Basketry, 

& more! 


July 13 - 
Aug. 17, 1986 


_AUGUSTA HERITAGE CENTER 


Davis & Elkins College ¢ Elkins, WV 26241 


(304) 636-1903 





Jointed Teddy Bear Patterns 


and Supplies 





e Fur oe 
e Joints e Leather 9) 
e Eyes * Quantity Discounts . 

e Noses e Prompt Service cat 


Caillorvaime (riginals 


PIO. Box 137 — “ 
- = m 


Tehachapi. CA 93561 


Catalog... . $2.00 


Wools, Rayons, Cottons, Chenilles, Novelty, for knitting, 

weaving, wall hangings, rugs. All yarn in stock—orders 

shipped in 24 hrs. Wide color range of 100% wool rug yarn. 
Send $3.00 for complete yarn samples & pricelist. 


CHATEAU INDUSTRIES 
DEPT 5, 2610 €. WOODWARD, FRESNO, CA 93721 





Call Collect (313)547-9159 
Freight Free up to $50 


Handweaving Looms from 
GLIMAKRA ¢ NORWOOD « SCHACHT 
LECLERC « BEKA « CRANBROOK 


ASHFORD & LOUET | 
Spinning Wheels 
Institutional Inquiries Welcome 


THE GOLDEN 
HEDDLE 


1602 Rochester Rd., P.O. Box 761 = 


Royal Oak, MI 48068 | [Hovercac) 


(313) 547-9159 
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northville, mi 48167 
(313) 349-7509 


’ “a Mon. Sat 10-6% 
+ ag much Fri 10-9 | 
‘Traditional Handcrafts 
' purveyors of spinning, 
weaving, dyeing, knitting t 
; SUPPLIES : 
specializing in natural 
' FIBRES ; 
' friendly knowledgeable sales people 
: at 194 mary alexander court 


February/March 1986 








SEND FOR OUR MAIL ORDER 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
, OF BOOKS: 


FIBERARTS 
- HANDCRAFTS 
2) DESIGN SOURCES 


MUSEUM BOOKS, INC. | | 


6 West 37th St.,BOX A 
New York, NY 10018 
(212) 563-2770 


VIDEO SEWING 
LIBRARY 


“Sewing with professional quality” 
For 
FREE BROCHURE 


call or write 


SEW PUR-FIT 


217-A E. Camp Wisdom 
Duncanville, Texas 75116 
1-214-780-7130 


WEAVING & KNITTING 
YARNS 


For Fiberartists 
SILKS, COTTONS, WOOLS, RAYONS, EXOTICS 
mail order- yarn samples- $3.00 
spinning fibers- $3.00 


THE FIBER STUDIO 
Foster Hill Rd. 
Henniker, NH 03242 


603-428-7830 
{open Tues-Sat. 10-4) 





MILL ENDS BY MAIL ORDER? 
We sure do. FREE SAMPLES? 
Just ask. GOOD PRICES? Terrific. 
AND DISCOUNTS? Nobody does 
it better! For current samples, 
write to WEBS, P.O. Box 349, 
18 Kellogg Ave., Amherst, MA 
01004. Or call: (413) 253-2580. 























100% Cotton 
We're Your *1 Source 
of Quality Cotton 
Yarns in 100’s of 
Rainbow Colors, 
Sizes & Textures 


Neu Catalog & Samples Send $§ 3. 
COTTON CLOUDS 


Rt 2 DH*16-TH Safford. AZ 85546 











~ shannock 
tapestry 

~ Looms 
>— — ~—s —— 








High tension, heavy duty, 
professional tapestry looms 
with roller beams and 


Call (206) 573-7264 other weaving accessories. 


or write to: 
10402 N.W. 11th Ave., Vancouver, WA USA 98685 


New Gauge Tool 


Invented by an expert knitter who made 
one gauge error too many! Stitches in 9 
gauges are illustrated on the 18” clear plastic 
KNITTER'SRULE. Overlay this template on your 
sample and determine at a glance if the gauge 
is accurate. No counting - No ripping. 

Available at many Yam Shops or by mail: 
$5.75 ea., ppd. (NYS residents add tax) 


PATTERNWORKS / DEPT. T-21 / Box 1690 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NY 12601 


QUALITY NEW ZEALAND 
HANDCRAFT FLEECES 


Beautiful fleece wool, specially bred for hand- 
craft people. Clean fleeces, long staples (5” 
plus) weighing 6 Ibs. Different breeds and col- 
ors available. 

Prices per LB, white and colored US $2.95, 
p&p extra. Carded wool available. Brochures 
and samples, no charge. 

Orders sent promptly 
in a very personal manner. 
JANETTE McKENZIE 
Gorrie Downs, Greta Valley. R.D. 
North Canterbury, New Zealand 





FABRIC 
<~ Labels + 













Helon ” 
Cufl Wortd 


Knoxville, TN 37921 








Standard Craft Labels Also Available 
| FOR PRICES, SAMPLES AND OTHER LABEL 
INFORMATION SEND LARGE S.A.S.E. TO... | 


a ENTERPRISES USA. 


4321 Crestfield / Knoxville, TN 37921 





BEADS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


GEMSTONES, coral, amber, ivory, clay, wood, glass, bone, cinna- 
bar, cloisonne, metal, crystal, coconut, etc. Antique beads, pen- 
dants, fetishes, netsuke, shisha, rhinestones, sequined motifs, silk 
scarves, furs, leather, yarn, seashells, custom clothing, hats, 
weavings, flour bags, oddities. FREE CATALOG. 


THE FREED COMPANY, 415 Central N.W. 
Box 394, Albuquerque, NM 87103 (505) 247-9311 
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ROBERTA ELECTRONIC SPINNER 


Spinning, Weaving, Dyeing 
Supplies 


GIFTS « SHEEP e COLLECTABLES 
Books & Patterns 
Summer Workshops / Custom Carding 


MAIL ORDER & RETAIL 
SHOP 


ICELANDIC 
WOOL 


100% wool yarns in 2 weights 
9 natural “sheep” colors 


Catalog and yarn samples: 


WOOL’ 
$2.00 “2 


COTE = Jindings 


| (retundable with 1st order) 

491 E. Dept. TH Colburn Rd., Free Soil, MI 49411 
GOLDEN FLEECE - : 

12519 S.E. 203rd Place 


Kent, WA 98031 = 
Luxurious wool 
and exotic fibers 
ready to spin 


Quality wool 
and other natural 
fiber yarns 


THE BATIK ANDI W 
WY WY Cees 6) dg lated COMPLETE 
~—» QUPPLIES 
‘e_ | & 
CLASSES 
‘ | FOR 
igi | | WEAVING, 
SPINNING, 
| DYEING, 
BATIKING 
& 


P o> & 
25-3 Busting 
Bee Po letb te Ga Oh) EPL Se cond $1.00 


ARLINGTON, MA 02174 for supplies 
(617) 646-4453 catalog 
WEANING BENITING 
RUCTIONS 


WEAVESS DEN, Scr (ENT 


7170 CHAGRIN ROAD, CHAGRIN FALLS, CHIDO 44022 « +216 247.5408 


Fiber 
Samples 
$2.00 


Anirte®” 


Mail Order Catalog Free 
Curtis Fibers 
Star Rt. Box 15 * Ritzville, WA 99169 
(509) 659-1913 











5} *85-'86 Catalog 
DISCOUNT PRI 
Machine Embroidery + Monogramming 
Appliqué « DMC Evnbroidery Thread 


)CREATIVE fHINE 


ee KLIS, CRY SUPPL PP MDRE.? 


Send 41™ (refundable) for Creation 


Patty Low Creat 1onns 


gor lg Oregon 





















Two week concentrated 
courses in Gobelin Tapestry 


¢ November through May 

¢ French traditional Gobelin looms 

e Traditional and contemporary 
techniques 

e Instructor Dorothy Gregg 

Reasonable accommodations 
available in the quaint village of 
Chagrin Falls,Ohio. 

Write or call for detailed brochure. 


7170 Chagrin Road, Chagrin Falls, Ohio 44022 
(216) 247-5408 





CUSTOM MAKE 
SHIRTS @ NECKTIES 


ES2 
DRESS SHIRTS FOR MEN & WOMEN that rival 


or exceed finest custom grade! Techniques for home 
sewers that easily produce: superb collars, profes- 
sional flat-felled seams and rolled hems fast! 
Applicable to all shirt-type garments. Professional 
details, custom fit analyzed and explained. Includes 
collar patterns from actual custom and best ready- 
to-wear shirts, commercial pattern recommenda- 
tions, unusual sources for exquisite shirting. 


THE CUSTOM SHIRT BOOK - 133 pages, 8!4x11, 
comb-bound $10.00 plus $1.00 postage. 


CUSTOM MAKING NECKTIES AT HOME 
more professional techniques and sources of supply 
$4.00 plus 75¢ postage. 


DAVID PAGE COFFIN Box 1580-TH,LA JOLLA,CA 92038 


One of a Kind, Gorgeous 
Cherry Loom 
70” wide, 12 harness, 2 backbeams, 1 sec- 
tional. Must be seen to be believed. This is a 
true art object. $7000. 
L. Finn, Gaysville, Vt. 05746 
802-234-9159 








MEXICAN TAPESTRY WEAVING by Joanne Hall 


Learn the fun and simple techniques for weav- 
ing beautiful Native American Patterns as well 
as basic tapestry techniques. 156 pages, 250 
photos and illustrations, many patterns. 
$12.95 plus $1 postage. 


J. ARVIDSON PRESS 
Box_4022, Helena, MT 59601 
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SPINFORMATION by Colonel Ronin 


Dean of spinning teachers. Perfect manual 
for teachers. Complete guide for self- 
teaching. $13.95. Famous SPINCRAFT 
SPINNING KIT - wheels - supplies. SASE. 


FR Spineraft 


Box 830332, Richardson, Texas 75083 


p, SY GIED CNY CAT MY GMD € 


Tools + Gadgets 
for Needleworkers 


Handy helpers make needle~ 
point, Vadaditary quilting + 
all needlework fun +relaxing 


Catalog *1.00 (refundable on 
12£ order) 
*CECI 


DEPT. TA 


P.O. Box 1602 
femon aie CA 92045 


GMD GID ES AND GMO GN GND ASD GND HN GY AN GD * 


European 
Handknitting Yarns 
Enclose $3 for portfolio. 
WILD AND WOLLE 


Box 914 
Wilmette, Illinois 60091 


Spinning Wheels, 
Carders, Looms, 
Handspun Yarn 







Ellison's / \ 
Rt 2, Box 197, Hayfield, MN55940 4 = \\ 
(507)477-3569 : 


rae wool yarn and 
dyed fleece 1n many lovely 


colors Discount prices on 
Ashford spinning wheels 
send $1.00 for samples to 





Rock ng Sheeft Wactens 












Hand Spun Yarn 
natural & custom dyed 
Available in wools & wool blends 
(linen, silk and mohair) 
Send $2.00 for sample cards to: 


Rocking Sheep Woolens 
R.R. #2, Box #281, Mashpee, MA 02649 





Threads Magazine 





HARD-TO-FIND NEEDLEPOINT 
BOOKS BY MAIL 


We specialize in rare, out-of-print, and NEW 
books at moderate prices. Free book search 
service. Books bought and sold. 


Send $1.00 for complete catalog and list of 


Needlework books available. 


HARD-TO-FIND 
NEEDLEWORK BOOKS 


BETTE FEINSTEIN 
96B Roundwood 
Newton MA 02164 


DRESSMAKING 


Learn MODERN TECHNIQUES at home! 


Unique home study course teaches new speed-up “|, 
methods and factory short cuts. Brings home 3.’ 
sewers and professionals up-to-date. Starts begin- 
ners right. Save Money—Sew’' Professionally— 
Make Money. Certificate Awarded. FREE Booklet. 


Marge Morris, LIFETIME CAREER SCHOOLS ° 


Dept C-37 * 2251 Barry Ave. « Los Angeles, Cal. 90064 


BASKETRY SUPPLIES, CLASSES 


24 page illustrated catalog - $1 
(refundable) 


The (aning Shop 


926 Gilman, Dept. TM, Berkeley, CA 94710 


LOOMS 





TOOLS OF THE TRADE 









quality hand built 
floor and table looms 
benches, accessories 


free brochure 
dealerships available 


Tools of the Trade 
RFD-T3 

Fair Haven, VT 05743 
(802) 537-3183 











' pshene ofa ss Leer 
ee wf koe 


imaach ree aes Ps 
aor onthe ile mle FF ahang |cust 
Shae thee cecviegiae Poi & ie Ct oe 
42 for $3.25 20 for $4.50 - 40 for $6.50 
100 for $42.00 — 200 for 979.50 — = 800 for $28.80 


“Charm Woven Labels" 
Box 14444 Dep! TH « Portland, OR 97244 


February/March 1986 





















The 
AMERICAN 
MAID 


Saxony 


* 23 in. diam. wheel 
* Brass fittings 
* Solid rock maple 


* Quick-change bobbins * $280.00 ppd. 


Wilson Wood Works 
Box 509, Berea, KY 40403 


Other styles available, brochure 50¢ | 





The Leader in | 
Sewing Supplies 

by Mail 
The most complete selection of 


LACES - TRIMS : THREADS 
SNAP FASTENERS : BUTTONS 
WESTERN TRIMS 

ZIPPERS - NOTIONS 


| 
| 
| 
FREE CATALOG : 
| 
| 
| 






e Bee Ae Company 


P.O. Box 36108-D 
Dallas, Texas 75235 





Custom Carding Service 


Beau Monde- & Handspinning Studio 
WHERE QUALITY COUNTS..... 


— 100% Vermont Wool Batts for Quilts & Comforters 
— Custom Handspun Plant-Dyed Yams, Vt. Wools & Exotic Blends 
— Rainbow Batts & Rovings for the Handspinner & Felter 


@, SASE for brochure & newsletter Sm 
Rt 30, Box 687, Pawlet,VT 0576] =m 
(located in N. Rupert) 802-325-3645 

















Learn String Art Techniques 
Get Quality Results With First Try! 


4 Send $5.00 For A Complete instruction Kit 4 
TEUFIVER CRAFTS 


Not eed in stores. 
Dept.B 793Weber Ave. Akron, Ohio 44303 








—— HANDSPUN ALPACA YARN — 


PLUS SILK, COTTON, MOHAIR & WOOL YARNS. 
BOND KNITTING FRAMES AND OTHER KNITTING 
ACCESSORIES. 


SPINDLE YARNS, LTD. 
WILLIAMSBURG, MA 01096 
(413) 296-4025 


SAMPLE CARD - $2.00 PLUS S.A.5.E. 





Qut-of-print books related to Fiber Arts. 
$2.00 for next three catalogs. 


Weeden Porelh Boolss 
Box 262T, Middlebourne, WV. 26149 











Affordable Fisherman Yarns 


From Meadow Bend Farm’s own sheep. 
100% wool, in over a dozen colors. 
Choose 2-ply or bulky, $3.50/4 oz. skein, 
or sport, just $15.20/Ib. cone. 
All prices postpaid!! 

For our Yarn Card, send $1 to: 
Meadow Bend Farm 
HCR71, Box 550, Orbisonia, PA 17243 
814-448-3349 













Exclusive tom £ 
designer/weaver, these alr 
fashion natural-fiber fabrics 
are elegant and distinctive. 
Sophisticated colors and 
beautiful textures are a 
specialty. Matching yarns 
available for a sweater or 
that couture detail. 


Swatches $3.00 
refunded with order 


Di CKS #9 3316 CIRCLE HILL ROAD 


ALEXANDRIA, VA 22305 
















The Rabbit Patch 
JOAN BARTRAM DESIGNS 


Knitting Patterns for 
the Adventurous Knitter 
Yarns for the Connoisseur 


Catalogue $1.00 
Yarn Samples/Kit Information $2.00 


P.O. Box 397 


fs Ps - eth, db bh, 


HAND-DYED REED 


ewpOnOy RI 02840 








15 Subdued Colors 
3/16" flat 
#3 round 
Send for colored, hand dyed 
samples. Include $1.00 (refundable 
with first order) to: 


SPLINTS & REEDS 
93 Signal Hill Road 
Madison, CT 06443 


BOND KNITTING FRAME. Uses sport to bulky 
yarn. Finished garments that look handknitted in 
hours. Easy to Use! $200. SASE for brochure. 


THE WOOL ROOM (T) 
Laurelton Road, Mt Kisco, NY 10549 
(914) 241-1910 
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|GUATEMALAN HANDWOVEN 


FABRIC 
e Less for bulk orders 


Partial profits aid 
Central American refugees 
LA PALOMA 
Box 7824, Missoula MT 59807 


¢ 100% COTTON «¢ $5/ YARD 


\ * Selection of over 35 samples, $2 


y SEND 

S.A.S.E. 
For FREE 
Brochure 
















liar — 
we 


| Quilting-By-The-Lake | 
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Two Sessions ® 


Box 282, Cazenovia, N.Y. 138035 


Quilting Workshops 


Flexible Scheduling 
Nationally-known Instructors 


¢ Gerlinde Anderson ¢ Jinny Beyer 

e Sonya Barrington * Nancy Crow 

e Margot Jensen ® Nancy Halpern 
e Jo Diggs ¢ Elly Sienkiewicz 


Send long SASE to above. 


Rug Weaving Sup it tes 


Rachel Brown's 
WEAVER'S SUPPLY § 


(505) 758-0433 
P.O. Box 2009, Taos, NM 87571 


Early August 


Because we specialize in rug 
weaving supplies we can offer 


you discount prices on 8/4 cotton 
warp, filler, rags, loopers, and 
more. START SAVING TODAY' 
Send $1. for samples and price 
list. P.O. Box 3611.,, Augusta, Mi. 





Discount Yams 
Tools and Accessories 


Norwood - Schacht - Lovet 


WEAVERS’ WAREHOUSE 


1780 Menaul N.E. Albuquerque, NM 87107 @ 505-884-6044 





Write for Samples 












From India 





| SILK FABRICS 


ACCESSORIES 

Silk Samples & Brochure $10.00 
Refundable with order 

C1) YES. SEND ME A COMPLETE SAMPLE 

SPECIAL EFFECTS ry, BROCHURE. ALSO SEND ME SPECIAL 

1938 Wildwood Circle OFFERS AND SAMPLES FOR ONE FULL 

Glendale Hts., |L 60139 YEAR. CHECK, M.0., VISA, MC ACCEPTED. 





. 3 Dept. 10 
Historic AGE Yo #71 
Patterns 4» Homestead 

worth your Dress 
time and _ $13.00 

talent. for, ppd 


Pattern 
Catalog 
$5.00 


Brite or call 
(6916) 245.9456 
for 


FREE 
INFORMATION 


| 





| UPON 
A SHEEP 


¢ Yarns ¢ Spinning Wheels 
§ « Looms ¢ Spinning Equipment 


Knitters, 


¢ Fleeces & Fibers «¢ Books & Dyes 
¢ Bond Knitting Frame 


Free Brochuret Color Card $2.00 
(Refundabie on first order) 








tired of working even? 


Increase your creativity and learn more 
about this ancient craft. The Knitting 
Primer, a unique workbook/reference 
source has spun together information | 
, about fibers, measurements, 
handy hints, definitions, 

and history, with over 25 

clarifying illustrations. 

IT WORKS WITH YOU 

STANDING EASELSTYLE. 


$9.00 per copy 
plus $2.25 postage & handling | 
(CA residents please add sales tax) 


Fingers. Post Office Box 5455 Dept. T 
Santa Monica, California 90405 


P.O. BOX 613T AMAWALK, NY. 10501 
914 - 962-726) 





() : 


THE RUGGERY 


565 Cedar Swamp Road 
Glen Head, N.Y 11545 
dpt. 3 


knitting Primer 


by 
denyse speck tor 





TRADITIONAL & SPEED HOOKING 
for a free price list send 
a business sized SASE (39¢) 





TEXTILE RESOURCES | 
DYES « CHEMICALS » WAXES + FABRICS 
MATERIALS FOR 
HAND APPLICATION ON FABRICS 


\ ellie a iave Peel: 
PO. BOX 90245 


LONG BEACH, CA 90809 
(213) 431-961 ay 





Tools & Toys of Stitchery 
Heirloom Quality 









¢ Thimbles « Gold : 
e Lace Bobbins ¢ Silver Looms, wheels, carders, fleece and sheep. Quality 
¢ Chatelaine Accesgories « Enamels products and prompt service. Write for brochure. 






Spring Creek Farm 
Box 466-T, Mound, Minnesota 55364 


*« Exotic Woods 
Portfolio $2.00 


TREASURES UNLIMITED 
Dept. T-1 5955 §.W. 179th Avenue 


¢ Much more 









(503) 649-1041 


Beaverton, Or. 97007 







A SYSTEM FOR THE CONTROLLED USE 
OF REACTIVE DYES ON NATURAL FIBERS 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 








| SEWING SAMPLER 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY NEWSLETTER 


IDEAS FOR WOMEN WHO SEW- 
FOR YOURSELF, FAMILY, HOME 











VEKIT 


» The Home-Dyer's Helper 


® All the Necessary Instructions, Dyes, 





® Time saving methods 
® New ideas on fashion & fabric 
® New product information 


DON'T MISS AN ISSUE 


12 issues — $15.50; 24 issues $28.00 
Sample issue $1.00 


THE SEWING SAMPLER 


P.O. Box 39 - Dept. TH 
Springfield, MN 56087 





and Measuring Equipment 


® Dye Hundreds of Colors 
on All Natural Fibers 


® Look for DYEKIT in your local fiber ae 


supply shop or send $27.50 + $1.75 postage to: 
DYEKIT, 412 E. 4th St., Bloomington, IN 47401 











Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 


43% 490 $8 ‘The 
Ana 44535 TEXTILE 
14466 BOOKLIST 


A quarterly publication of book 
news & reviews in textiles, hand- 
work, fiber arts, costumes and 
related subjects. Sample Issue: 
$4.00. One Year: $12.50. Write: 
The Textile Booklist, P.O. Box 
4392-T, Arcata, CA 95521. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


BIZZARO INC. offers over 
300 rubber stamps for 
decorating checks, wrap- 
ping paper, stationery. Also 


supplies for fabric stamping, 
books, etc. Send $1 (refund- ff 
able) for catalog. P.0. Box Get #183 
126-K, Annex Station, “Gingko” for 


. only $4.50. 
Providence, R.!. 02901 # Save $2.95 reg. 


(actual size) shipping. 


SPECIALISTS IN THREADS, FIBERS, 
BOOKS, FABRICS, ACCESSORIES FOR 
STITCHERY, CROCHET, ETC. 
SEND $1 FOR CATALOG TO 


Craft Gallezy Ltd. 


BOX 541T, NEW CITY, NY 10956 


JUDAICA NEEDLEWORK PATTERNS 
HALLIE'S HANSWERKS 


ee 
Toys, Tablecloths, Matzah & Challah covers, 
Wall hangings, more! 
Send SASE for brochure 


6307 N.E. 2nd Ave. E 507 
Miami, FL 33138 








The CLASSIFIED rate is $2.25 per word, minimum ad 
15 words. Payment must accompany order. Send to 


Threads, Advertising Dept., Box 355, Newtown, CT 
06470. Deadline for the April/May issue is Jan. 10. 


ATTTENTION CRAFT PERSONS; Machine Knitters News- 
letter now offers a computer service. Word processing, 
repetitive letters, mailing list maintenance. Info: 130 W. 
29th St., New York, NY 10001. (212) 564-8103. 


PROCION DYES—yarns, fabrics, paper, basketry, etc. 
Write or call: FabDec T, 3553 Old Post Rd., San Ange- 
lo, TX 76904. (915) 944-1031. 


HAVE YOU always wanted to learn about weaving? 
The time is now! The experts in the field come to you, 
via video, to teach you a wide range of weaving sub- 
jects and techniques. Video Workshops. . profes- 
sionally filmed, edited and duplicated. Coming Soon! 
For details and a special 15% discount coupon, write 
Victorian Video Productions, Dept. T, PO Box 1328, 
Port Townsend, WA 98368. (Offer expires 3/15/86.) 


Here's a booklet for future MACHINE KNITTERS; Buying 
a Knitting Machine Intelligently. Machine Knitters 
Newsletter, 130 West 39th St., 3rd Fl, New York, NY 
10001. Price, $4 plus 50¢ postage and handling. 


STURDY HAMMETT 4-HARNESS LOOM, 45-in. coun- 
terbalance, sectional back beam. Good condition, 
$500. Nicole, (212) 595-6283, (212) 496-8776. 


KNITTING MACHINES, coned yarns, instructions, pat- 
terns, supplies. Brochure, LSASE. Kaleidoscope, Box 
51T, Jackman, ME 04945. 


February/March 1986 





—— 
Inexpensive 
organizers 


forall your 
itty, bitty things. Sturdy Dr acaed boxes, 
shipped flat, easy to assemble. 


Write for FREE catalog 


The Castino Company, Dept. T-1 
P.O. Box 814, Auburn, WA. 98071-0814. 


1986 NATIVE AMERICAN 
SUMMER WORKSHOPS 
Papago Basketweaving 
Hopi Basketweaving 
Navajo Weaving 
On-Site Workshops 









for more information, 
please contact 
IDYLLWILD SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC AND THE ARTS 
Pid Bow 38, Idvilwild, CA 92349 


Unique Stationery 
featuring sheep «+ spinning « weaving « knitting 
folded notes w/envelopes 
gift enclosures » scribble pads 
send $1 for brochure and samples 


WEAVING AND WOOD 
Box 925-T 
Newark, DE 19715 


WOOL ¢ N e THINGS 


Distinctive yarns for handknits 
and weaving. Complete supplies 
for the fiber artist. 


WOOL « N « THINGS, DEPT. T Catalogue $1.00 
1035 FARMINGTON AVE., FARMINGTON, CT 06032 


FREE HOME DECORATING 
CUSTOM DRAPERY BOOK 


...tells how to get started learning & earning Big $$$ 
at home doing interior decorating, custom drapes, | * 
slipcovers, bedspread ensembies. Turn your sewing 
machine into a money-making machine — Supply 
HUGE, endless demand. No experience needed. 
WE SHOW YOU HOW! Save big money on YOUR 

OWN decorating and drapes. Write for your FREE book today. 


CUSTOM DRAPERY INSTITUTE, Dept. xB601 
2118 South Grand Ave., Santa Ana, California 92705 


yen Weabing Siw 
imakra Weaving 
School of Tucson 


looms* yarns 
spinning wheels 
J, 2233 E. Hawthorne 
Tucson, Az. 85719 
(602)325-0009 
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Rocking Sheep Woolens 
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Great-grandmother’s 
linens 
by Joanne Mattera 


In the Italy of my forebears, skill with a 
needle, shuttle, and scissors was a way of 
life. My maternal grandparents were 
tailors, and in the home they and their 
children made in America there was 
always some form of textile activity. 
Sewing, embroidery, Knitting, and 

tatting were constantly in progress. I 
followed suit, first making doll clothes 
and later outfitting myself. 

In college I learned how to weave. 
When my aunt Antonetta Misci saw my 
first four-harness loom, she recalled 
that in her hometown of Ortona, a small 
town on the Adriatic coast, her 
grandmother—my great-grandmother, 
Raffaela Ciamma—had had a loom too. 
The news did not surprise me, for in 19th- 
century Italy the domestic textiles were 
usually woven by the woman of the house. 
I was delighted just the same, because it 
meant I had unwittingly picked up a 
thread that passed through generations. 
The real surprise was in learning that 
many of the fabrics my great- 
grandmother had woven 100 years earlier 
were still in use in Antonetta’s home. 
Everyday cotton dishcloths, as well as the 
fancy embroidered linen tablecloths 
brought out on holidays, had all come 
from Raffaela’s loom. “They were my 
trousseau,” said Antonetta, the oldest of 
three daughters, who inherited the 
household linens from her mother, 
Annina, Raffaela’s oldest daughter. 

Antonetta was a young woman when 
she set sail for America, some years after 
her mother, in 1936. She brought with 
her two steamer trunks filled with the 
bolts of cotton and linen that Raffaela 
had woven. The trunks were placed in 
Antonetta’s basement, where, 50 years 
later, they remain. Antonetta is 74 now, 
and the trunks are nearly depleted. 

Recently, Antonetta offered me the 
last of the cloth. As I unfolded lengths of 
ridged, seersuckerlike cotton, plain- 
weave napkin linen, and a tablecloth linen 
whose subtle checkerboard pattern I 
had seen my whole life, Antonetta 
remembered watching Raffaela spin and 
weave it. Her recollections of the activity, 
dormant under decades of memories, 
were not as crisp as the linens themselves, 
but they were serviceable nonetheless. 
Raffaela, she said, spun her own flax but 
purchased the cotton thread she wove. 
Her loom, made by a local carpenter, was 
a four-harness counterbalanced model 
about 36 in. wide, with string heddles and 
an overhead beater. Despite three 
children and household duties, she always 
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weave, used for tablecloths and dish towels. Seersuckerlike twill urth alternating 3/1, 1/3 stripes, 
in cotton, used for hand and bath towels. Hand-spun linen in plain weave, used for dish towels, 
napkins, and sheets. Hand-spun linen ina warp-out plain weave, used to dry forks. 


Kept a loom threaded and wove 
whenever time allowed. 

I use Raffaela’s fabric every day. I 
treasure it; yet I use it to dry my dishes 
and my hands—that’s what it was made 
for. Sometimes I think of the small, 
sturdy, peasant woman who died nearly 
20 years before I was born. I imagine how 
surprised she would be to learn how far 
her linens have traveled and how long 
they have endured. Sooner or later, the 
last several yards of her legacy will 
wear out, but I have put aside a 
little bit to remember her by, and 
to pass on. 


Joanne Mattera is a contributing editor 
of Threads magazine. 


Heirlooms is for your recollections. To 
share your story, write: Threads, Box 355, 
Newtown, CT 06470. 








Raffaela Ciamma. 
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lightweight, with knife-edge cutlery blades that hy 
let you forget you're cutting. That’s Contura-lite® 
If the scissors you've been using make noise about all the 
work they're doing, change to Contura-lite® for all your sewing 
and embroidery projects. : 
After all, Wiss has been cutting smoothly / Al —_— 
for over 130 years. Haven’t you heard? So 
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Nek Chand’s Fantasy Garden 


Nek Chand’s fantasy garden, at the Capital Children’s Museum 

in Washington, D.C., is a magical, charmed place, a world not our 
own. Pointing to some enchanting miniature dolls standing in 
front of the seated, life-size woman who is cradling her baby and 
cooking chapattis for dinner, the artist, Nek Chand, says they 

are her children. What does it matter if the chapattis are larger 
than the children? The cloth people begin as metal skeletons. 
They are wrapped, like mummies, with long pieces of cloth pieced 
together from smaller fragments. When a body is full, it is 

tautly covered with large patchworked cloth. Then it is dressed in 
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Phoies by Bhakt! Zick 


cast-off clothing. Nek Chand’s life work is a 12-acre Rock 

Garden near Chandigarh, India, a mystical world of thousands of 
lively figures fashioned from cement, stone, throw-aways and 
found objects. Nek Chand was a government road official who, 30 
years ago, secretly began his garden in a desolate storage 

depot. It remained hidden behind a wall of metal drums until 
1972, when, after much consternation, officialdom sanctioned 
the place. Today Nek Chand commands a force of 200 workers, 
who helped with the construction of the hundreds of cloth 
figures he took to Washington last year. —Bhakti Ziek 





